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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. | as that deep, enthusiastic homage, amounting to the highest 


veneration, which we pay to the most important and influen- 


| tial manifestations of the human mind, or to those individuals 


| who, in whatever sphere of life, in the departments of art, of 


The Worship of Genius, and the Distinctive Character or 
Essence of Christianity. By Professor C. ULLMANN. 
Translated from the German by Lucy Sanrorp. 
London, 1846. Chapman, Brothers. 

THE worship of genius! To English minds this ex- 

pression will convey a very different idea from that 

which it presents to the contemplations of a German. 

CaRLYLE’s “ Lectures on Hero-Worship ” have fami- 

liarised us with the name, but he did not lay before his | 

audience the meaning that is attached to it by the 
writers from whom he borrowed the term. In England, | 
we mean no more by hero-worship than the tribute of 
admiration paid to those “who have achieved greatness, 
and established their claim to be enrolled among the 
nobility of nature. Our German neighbours have used 
the word “ Worship,” in a loftier—that is to say, in its | 
strict sense; as adoration, not merely as admiration. | 

Then, they have applied this supposed tendency to hero- 

worship. to the elucidation of their peculiar theory of | 

Christianity, and under the guidance of Srravuss have | 

pushed their doctrine to an extreme which went well- | 

nigh to the extinction of the religion they professed to | 
interpret. 

Professor ULLMANN’s essay, of which an elegant 
translation is now before us, was suggested by the in- | 
auguration of the statue of ScuH1LLER at Stutgart in the 
spring of 1839, and which was represented by jealous 
opponents as an act of religious worship, as, in fact, an 
idolatry of genius. The suspicion was not altogether 
groundless, taken in connection with Srravuss’s article 
on “The ‘Transient and the Permanent in Christianity,” | 
which had appeared in the previous summer, and in. 
which he had declared that to our age of religious dis- | 
organisation nothing was left but a worship of genius; | 
that is, a reverence for those great spirits who form 
epochs in the progress of the human race, and in whom, 
taken collectively, the godlike manifests itself to us 
most fully. He had even included Christianity in this 
worship of genius by assigning to its founder the first 
lace among those men of genius who have promoted | 
luman progress, These suggested to Professor UL-- | 

MANN the propriety of 

views of the subject, om protesting against the extrava- 

ant conclusions of Strauss, and the suspicion that 
ad attracted to the celebration of Scu1LLER’s statue at 

Stutgart. He starts with a definition of 


THE WORSHIP OF GENIUS. 
The Worship of Genius, in the widest sense, we may define 


utting forth some more sober | Beautiful. 


| science, of politics, morals, or religion, have contributed in 


some new and extraordinary manner to its development ;— 
in a word, the greatest possible veneration for great men and 
their performances ; a veneration which, when of the right 


| kind, prompts appropriate manifestations of respect to such 


individuals, and stimulates him who entertains it to ‘similar 
exertions, so far as his abilities permit. Reverence for great 
actions and great men, understood in this general sense, is, as 
I need not observe to you, my friend, nothing new. The na- 
tions of antiquity, especially the Greeks and Romans, were 
devoted to it; and even in the Christian world it is not extinct. 
Every human being who is awake to a higher consciousness,— 
every nation which has a history, and lives therein, nourishes 
and cultivates this reverence; the public monuments Of all 

» which recall the memory of great. men—Westiminster 
Abbey, the Valhalla, to which we Germans are looking — are 
evident signs of its existence. 


The novelty lies in the daring attempt that has been 
made to substitute this worship for the true: religion. 


|The author’s judgment upon this endeavour, and to the 


proof of which he devotes the remainder of the essay, is 
thus expressed :— 


The worship of genius has its truth and its justice as opposed 
to something lower, but is untrue and unjust as opposed to 
something higher; it is beautiful and praiseworthy as a 
natural enthusiasm, for the highest manifestations of the human 
intellect ; but reprehensible and destructive as a substitute for 
the worship of God, and for the true living Christian faith. 


Through the details of his argument we cannot at- 
tempt to follow him, but we cull some passages, which, 
for their novelty of thought, and eloquence of expression, 
will reward perusal, and exhibit the character of the 
work and the excellence of the translation. As this on 

THE ‘BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 

Most certainly the Beautiful, considered in itself, cannot, in 

the remotest degree, form a contrast to the Good. When 


they are separated, it is attributable either to the imperfection 
of human nature, or to sin, or moral perversion of some kind ; 


| but their origin is the same, for both are rooted in the Divine. 


God may as fitly be named essential beauty as essential good : 
love is beautiful in proportion as it is good and true: the idea 
of the Holy is involved in those of the True, the Good, the 
If this reasoning applies to God, the Archetype, 
| it is equally true of the creation, which is the copy of his per- 
| fections. Moral perfection, by its vital energy and exact pro- 
| portions, makes always the impression of beauty; and the 
| highest beauty will always bear the stamp of morality, and 

work upon those who receive it in the true spirit a moral, 

that is, an elevating, liberating, purifying effect. In this 

sense, the poet or artist who realises the ideal of his character, 
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is ever at the same time a sage—the instructor of his people 
and of mankind, by cultivating that higher sense within them 
which is adapted to the perception of divine things; he does 
this, however, not as a formal moral or religious pedagogue, 
in direct didactic wise, but as it were, unintentionally, through 
the pure worship of the beautiful, and by the life-giving in- 
spiring influence, which, without effort on his own part, at- 
tends the labours of him who exercises this worship in a de- 
voted spirit. For while his creations reflect the world of the 
beautiful and the sublime, which in their essence cannot be 
separated from the true and the good, he can hardly fail of 
exercising a corresponding influence on piety and morality. 
He prepares the minds of men for the reception of the Ideal, 
and thus for that of the Good and the True. 


The author’s opinions may be gleaned from the fol- 

lowing remarks on 
GENIUS. 

If, in this light, worship is incapable of supplying the place 
of adoration, still less can genius fill the place of God. Truly, 
‘¢ genius”’ is a great word ; it denotes the highest, the original, 
the creative principle of the human mind; that active power, 
governed by fixed laws, yet breaking forth irresistibly in one 
particular direction, by means of which it can call up forms 
and images wholly new ; and whose creations, presenting truth, 
goodness, or beauty, ina perfection never before witnessed, 
seize irresistibly on the mind. But however sublime may be 
the idea which the word ‘‘genius’’ awakes in our mind, 
something infinitely greater arises before us at the short and 
simple word ‘‘God;’’ and though centuries have pondered 
upon the idea denoted by those few letters, we cannot believe 
that it is yet exhausted, or has lost its power over the mind ; 
we cannot believe, what some imagine, that this idea need ever 
be dispossessed of its supremacy, and another substituted in 
its place, if the human mind would rise to the highest and 
truest object of reverence. The word ‘‘ God’? still is, and 
must remain, the highest problem for the thinker, the watch- 
word of hope to the pious, the thunder-bolt for the sinner ; an 
influence which the name of genius will never attain. Shall 
we, however, dear friend, examine more closely what relation 
these two ideas, ‘‘ genius’’ and ‘‘God,’’ bear to each other, as 
objects of veneration ?”’ 


How beautiful is this on 
THE USES OF RELIGION ! 


Were religion only an exquisite intellectual diversion, a| 


poetry of life, then might we devote our allegiance to genius; 
but her influence is shed over the deepest, bitterest realities, 
over the dry prose of life; she comes to the weary and heavy 
laden. When man bebolds all mortal pleasures vanish,— 
when his best hopes prove delusive, and every foundation gives 
way beneath his feet,—when he is oppressed by the sense of 
his own crimes, offences, short comings,—when he kneels by 
the dying bed of those who are dearest—when his own last 
hour draws nigh,—then will it avail little to look up to genius ; 
then the smitten, breaking heart needs a different comforter,— 
then there is no help but in that name which has ever 
been the refuge of all the pious—which has been meant 
even by those who had never learnt to pronounceit ; the name 
of the living God—the assurance of His holy presence, His 
all-helping love. And this faith operates not alone to soothe 
and satisfy ; it exercises alsoa moral influence, wholly different 
from that of genius. Genius speaks to our intellect—God to 
our conscience ;—genius elevates—God humbles, chastises, 
sanctifies us ; He reconciles us with ourselves and with Him- 
self,—He grants us, by communion with Him, forgiveness of 
sin—faith in the benevolence of His purposes—willingness to 
submit to and co-operate with them. No worldly, mortal 
relation, though of the highest and most intellectual character, 
has the moral power of true piety; which yet is not mere 
morality ; but, though an essentially distinct principle, is in- 
dissolubly connected with it. In one word, genius cannot 
supply the place of God; its most sublime office is to reveal 
to us the truly divine—to raise us to the Primal Mind, 


And in conclusion, we take this passage on 
THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION. 
Nor does the influence of true religion excel every other in 


intensity only, but in extent; it not only commands, atone | broad 


| 





moment, the whole spiritual being, but retains its power 
through the whole course of existence, over every moment of 
the spiritual life. It appeals to the thinking faculty of man, 
no less than to his heart and his conscience ; theory, esthetics, 
ethics, are therein indissolubly united. This is not the case 
with the worship of genius ; esthetic in its origin, theoretical 
in its development, it wants the full ethic power; and though 
it may occasionally exercise a moral influence, its operations 
are too secondary and too feeble to be compared with the 
mighty workings of religious faith. Religion, when of a sound 
and healthy character, is applicable to every condition and 
circumstance of life. She is, when allowed her full rights, the 
heart, the regular pulse of the whole being. Nothing is too 
mean for her to sanctify and illumine ; nothing too encroach- 
ing and absorbing for her to reduce within fitting bounds. 
Not alone in moments of spiritual excitement and elevation, 
but also in those of depression and deepest sorrow, the 
thoughs of God can soothe, reconcile, and bless. The wor- 
ship of genius has not this all-sufficing power; the poetic 
excitement can endure only in moments of exaltation; when 
these are over, the poetry gives place to a dull prose, toa 
vacancy uncheered by the consciousness of God’s presence. 
Religion is simple, wholesome food—the bread of spiritual 
life, always nourishing and palatable; the worship of genius 
is a stimulating, highly-seasoned dainty, agreeable at times, 
bat incapable, when the soul longs for the highest good, of 
affording permanent sustenance. The same holds good of 
communities, no less than of individuals. Religion, even in 
its lowest stages, has a tendency to bind men together, to 
unite them into brotherhoods ; and, in its absolute consum- 
mation, must be all embracing, satisfying the human mind in 
every state of progress. 

Seldom has there been put forth a more triumphant 
vindication of true religion from those who would de- 
base her to hero-worship than this essay by Professor 
Unimann. Happily the doctrines he assails so suc- 
cessfully have as yet made no progress in England. 








SCIENCE. 


Guage Evidence. The History and Prospects of the 
Railway System, Illustrated by the Evidence given be- 


fore the Guage Commission. By SAMUEL SIDNEY 

(With a Map), 8vo. London, 1846. Edmonds. 

To enter upon a discussion of the question whether a 
uniform guage for railways should be adopted in this 
country would be to open a subject altogether foreign to 
the nature and purpose of a literary journal. The ques- 
tion is indeed not so much one of science as of expe- 
diency, or there would be no objection to our consider- 
ing it in these pages. However it is perfectly competent 
to us to give an opinion on the fairness and ability of 
any book on the subject that may be submitted for re- 
view ; hence we give place to a notice of this. ; 

The body of the book is devoted to the evidence of 
engineers and others practically acquainted with the 
working of the existing railroads throughout the country, 
and is preceded by an introduction of some seventy 
pages, containing “ a Brief History of the Guage Ques- 
tion,” with considerations and strictures on the evidence 
laid before the Committee, and a carefully elaborate series 
of deductions obtained therefrom. The conclusion at which 
the author has arrived is, that the narrow guage is best 
suited to the wants and conveniences of the public. What- 
ever may be the real merits of the question, it cannot be 
doubted that the preponderance of engineering talent is 
greatly in favour of the narrow guage, the adoption of 
which this writer strenuously advocates. Messrs. STE- 
PHENSON, BRAITHWAITE, BIDDER, FERNIHAUGH, 
HawksHaw, McConne.t, Rastrick, and Woops, 
are the chief scientific witnesses who have given their 
opinion in favour of the narrow guage ; while the Messrs. 
Cusirt, Mr. BRuNEL, Messrs. VIGNOLLES, SEYMOUR 
CiarkeE, Bopmer, Bury, Gray, Goocn, and C. A. 
SaunpErs, bear testimony to the superiority of the 


guage. 
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The agitation of the question of break of guage took its 
rise last year in the competition between the “Great 
Western ” and “ London and Birmingham” Companies, 
for supplying railroad accommodation to the country be- 
tween Oxford and Wolverhampton. The railway depart- 
ment of the Board of ‘Irade (since defunct) decided 
against the “Great Western,” on specific Objections to 
the broad guage and the break of guage. A Parlia- 
mentary committee, after protracted and searching in- 
quiry, reversed the above decision, but refrained from 
expressing an opinion on the merits of the rival guages. 
A commission, consisting of Sir FREDERICK Smitu, of 
the Royal Engineers, Professor BarLow, of Woolwich,and 
Professor Airy, Astronomer Royal, was next appointed, 
and, in January last, these gentlemen presented their re- 

ort, which recommended the narrow gauge for adoption 
in all railways under construction, or hereafter to be con- 
structed in Great Britain; and though the report does 
not actually insist upon the reduction of the broad guage 
lines, it states that it would be extremely desirable. ‘The 
Board of Trade here again stepped in; and a few weeks ago 
they published their minutes and recommendations on the 
subject, which have the effect of a compromise between the 
oe parties. Hereafter no railway is to be formed 
north of the line from London to Bristol (excepting 
small branches of a few miles in connection with the 
Great Western) on any other than the narrow guage; 
nor shall any company alter the guage of their line with- 
out the sanction of Parliament. The South Wales and the 
Oxford and Rugby lines, in continuation of the Great 
Western, are to be constructed on the broad guage. 
Against this decision our author loudly inveighs, stating 
that, if carried out, “the interest of the public and of 
individual shareholders will be completely sacrificed.” 
He goes into a long detail of reasons why this ill result 
must follow, supporting himself with much ingenuity 
and address by every available point of the voluminous 
evidence laid before the Parliamentary Committee, and 
many statistical inferences which favour his view, and 
go strongly to shew the superior eligibility of the narrow 
over the rival guage. And we must do him the justice 
to say that he never shirks the argument, or overlooks 
the facts urged in opposition, but grapples with the 
one courageously, and replies to the other with coun- 
ter-statements of greater or lesser authority as the case 
may be. To all who desire to become conversant with 
the merits of the question of the rival guages, and there 
is no one who is not directly or indirectly interested in 
the result of the dispute, we recommend this book as 
affording in the evidence all that is requisite to enable 
the reader to come to a definite opinion on the subject, and 
in the remarks which introduce that evidence much useful 
and valuable matter. 








The Elements of Fossil Conchology ; according to the 
arrangement of Lamarck ; with the newly established 
Genera of other Authors. By Capt. Tuomas Brown, 
M.P.S. &c. &e. 8yv0. ae op Houlston and 
Stoneman. 

Ir was a remark of BERGMAN, that “ fossil shells are 

the only true remaining medals of the creation.” Dr. 

BuckLanp, Mr. Lyauu, and Sir Henry De La 

Becue, have severally, in different ways, also borne 

testimony to the important assistance rendered by 

Fossil Conchology in elucidating the physical history of 

our globe, and the various tenants which at remote 

epochs have occupied it. “The testacea,” says Mr. 

Lya.u, “are by far the most important class of 

organic beings which have left their spoils in the 

subaqueous deposits ; and they have been truly said to 
be the medals which nature has chiefly selected to 
record the history of the former changes of the globe. 

There is scarcely any great series of strata that does 

not contain some fresh outer shells; and these fossils are 





often found so entire, especially in the tertiary forma- 
tion, that when disengaged from the matriz they have 
all the appearance of having been just procured from 
the sea.” 

A beautiful testimony to the accuracy of the opinions 
of our home geologist is that afforded by the striking 
fact that in the older deposits the same organic remains 
have been found in rocks of the same age all over the 
world—in Russia, Norway, Southern Africa, the Falk- 
land Islands, Fernando Po, the Himalayan Mountains, 
as well as in England. 

The elementary book under notice is well adapted to 
facilitate the study of this union-branch of Natural 
History and Geology. ‘The fossil shells are divided 
into four classes, which are subdivided into orders, and 
then again into genera. ‘To the last is given a descrip- 
tion of the character and form of the shell, with copious 
remarks on the structure, habits, and haunts of the fish, 
accompanied by references to the carefully engraved 
illustrations which are appended to the book. A copious 
index, and a useful glossary, render the work complete. 

Great pains and industry are visible through every 
page of this book; the illustrative engravings are ac- 
curate, and most delicately finished ; and the whole is 
got up con amore, without consideration of expense, in 
a manner which would have justified a higher price 
than has modestly been put upon it by the author. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Year and a Day in the East ; or, Wanderings over 
Land and Sea. By Mrs. Exvtor MontrausBan, 
London, 1846. Longman and Co. 

Mrs. MonTAvuBAN’s travels have ranged over a large 

section of the earth’s surface, yet has she made of them 

but a very small book. This is the really astonishing 
feature of her career. Travelling is now so speedy and 
so easy, that we are not surprised to hear of pleasure 
trips to China, or vacation rambles in the Himalayas ; 
nay, we know of some half-dozen parties who contem- 
plate an autumn tour in the United States. But it is 
wonderful that any tourist who keeps a journal, and re- 
solves to publish, should possess sufficient self-com- 

mand to condense into a volume of two hundred pages a 

narrative which a more practised pen would have ex- 

tended to three volumes at the least. Why, Mrs. Mont- 

AUBAN visited countries enough to afford a pretence for 

half a dozen sets of books—just as we have had three 

volumes of Lady Sranuope’s diary and talk, and three 
volumes of her travels, with we know not how many 
more threatened! Her route was from Paris to Mar- 
seilles, thence to Alexandria, and from Cairo by the 
overland journey to Bombay. She visited Delhi, ex- 
plored the now famous battle-field of the Sutlej, skirted 
the Himalayas, rested at Loodianah, and descended the 

Indus to Bombay, whence, again, she returned to Europe 

by the same route she had come, lingering in Italy and 

Germany on her way to England. 

It may be supposed that when all this is told in two 
hundred pages, the narrative does not enter into ve 
minute particulars. But, therefore, the better for suc 
a work. The authoress does not pretend to knowledge 
or to much research; her single design was to present a 
rapid sketch of the impressions produced upon her mind 
by the vast variety of scenes she witnessed;—she writes, 
therefore, just as she would speak to a friend in 
familiar talk, and very pleasant reading it is, with this 
assurance, that if not profoundly instructive, it does not 
trespass upon valuable time, and agreeably occupies a 
leisure hour. Without more comment we will illustrate 
these observations with a few extracts. 

The journey with the army from Delhi to Loodianah 
is one of the most lively of her descriptions. 
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CAMP FOLLOWERS. 


An abler pen is requisite to give an accurate description of 


the cortége that followed the troops. The rear-guard, await- 
ing the removal of the camp: some with folded arms, perfect 
illustrations of the spirit of patience ; others smoking a con- 


solatory pipe; a few crouching round the expiring embers of 


the nocturnal fires. A chorus of horrid gurgling sounds, pro- 
ceeding from the throats of camels indignant at the heavy 
burdens imposed upon them ; some laden with grain and sup- 
plies for the camp; others, with a formidable amount of bag- 
gage. Tents of various sorts, shapes, and sizes; tables large, 
small, round, square, and oblong; sofas good, bad, and indif- 
ferent ; chairs which had evidently passed through the ordeal 
of many previous marches, some bereft of arms, others desti- 
tute of legs, and not a few minus a seat. Dilapidated chests 
of drawers, and every imaginable variety of trunk, box, bag, 
and basket, &c. capable of receiving odds and ends, utilities 
and rubbish, the omnium gatherum of a marching regiment ; 


best assortment of goods, native and European, and these are 
among the busiest bees in the hive of the operatives. The 
public assembly-rooms consist of a spacious ball-room, 
supper-room, theatre, and green-room. The parade is not 
extensive; and, from the sandy nature of the ground, is un- 
favourable for the exercise of troops. Two evenings in the 
week, the bands of regiments stationed at Loodianah en- 
livened the musical community with selections from the best 
operas ; and so great was the skill of the performers, that the 
master spirits who composed the airs would hardly have re- 
cognised the beautiful conceptions of their own genius, 
so much were they embellished by the taste of the musicians. 
More than half the instruments were certainly out of tune ; 
but neither this, nor any other evil, could daunt the energy 
‘of the band, or chill its bonne volonté; and the course was 
always fashionably attended, in honour of the perform- 
;ance described. ‘Intensely dull is the drive just men- 
| tioned, of almost daily occurrence, and wholly destitute 





herds of buffaloes, bullocks, and ponies, bearing their share of | Of all but social charms. During the hot season no verdure 


the common burden, and laden also with the culinary appa- 
ratus of the camp. Hackeries weighed down with a heavy 
cargo of goods ; bangy wallahs, or bearers of boxes called pe- 
tarahs, for carrying refreshments, and suspended by ropes to 
each end of a broad bamboo borne over the shoulders ; troops 
of grass-cutters, with their wretched tattoos, or ponies; cyces, 
or grooms, and other useful appendages to a cavalry corps; 
the dhobees, or washermen of the regiment; and a dingy- 
looking tribe of bheesties, or water-carriers, adorned with 
mushucks, or skins in which the water is conveyed, slung over 
their shoulders. In addition to these, a train of servants, at- 
tendant on their masters; and the bazar people, interspersed 
with the camp equipage. In India, when troops are ordered 
to march, every requisite article of consumption accompanies 
the army or detachment moving, as the villages or small towns 
furnish a very insufficient supply for the numerous train: 
grain, oxen, sheep, goats, poultry—in fact, all things under 
the head of provisions—must be procurable in the camp bazar, 
which is a most amusing and motley assemblage. The camp- 
followers very far exceed the number of fighting men. Among 
the poorer classes, a father may frequentiy be observed carry- 
ing one or two children in baskets suspended to a bamboo, 
like the bangy boxes before described, or conveying one child 
on his hip, aud another on the nape of the neck. The women 
often carry their babes in a bag shaped like a hood, and slung 
over their shoulders. The ladies in camp generally proceed in 
advance of the corfége just described ; some in a very re- 
chercké morning costume ; others en papillote, and bonnets de 
nuit. Occasionally a bold-spirited equestrian may be seen ; 
but palankeens and carriages are the general conveyances. 
The regiment is welcomed to its encamping ground bya fakeer 
{or religious enthusiast), who beats his drum vigorously in 
honour of its arrival. A flag waves proudly over this distin- 
guished gentleman, and is discernible at some distance. He 
hails the regiment with a noisy shout that bafiles all descrip- 
tion :—‘‘ Long life to the company and regiment; may they 
never want one to sing forth their praise!’? These were the 
sounds that greeted us on our arrival at Allipoor, which is not 
worthy of particular mention. The following morning before 
day-break we started for Burrota-ka-Serai, a distance of eleven 
niles. The weather was oppressively hot, and our encamping 
ground very bad. 
This is the sketch of 
LOODIANAH. 

)dianah is surrounded by a desert of sand: the canton- 
ments are confined, and their site ill chosen. According to 
their present arrangement they are only calculated to accom- 
modete, with comfort, half the ‘number of regiments sta- 
tioned there. At the period of our visit the barracks for 
European troops were not completed, and only a few good 
houses erected in the lines appropriated to the cavalry; for 
the quadrupeds of the last-named corps no stables had yet 
been built. The fort is constructed of mud and brick. It 
was originally built by natives, subsequently altered by 
Europeans, and is said to possess the defects of both systems 
of fortification without the merits of either. The town has 
been extended nearly to the gates of the fort, which, when we 
saw it, was in a dilapidated condition. The bazar is very 
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'is visible, not a sign of vegetation to refresh the eye, and only 
| one point of interest in the distance, the snowy range of the 
| Himalaya mountains, forming the boundary of the horizon. 
| Near the infantry lines is the palace of the defunct king of 
| Caubul, Shah Soojah, surrounded by a high wall, possessing 
| an extensive garden, and two large compounds, or enclosures, 
| for the servants of the royal household, and abundant accom- 
| modation for the live stock. The building has been enlarged, 
| metamorphosed, and modernised, like the residency at Jeypoor. 

The interior is very picturesque, especially the centre recep- 
tion or drawing-room, fifty-two feet in length, and its latitude 
| proportioned to its longitude. Arches and pillars support 

; the roof, and a colonnade of small arches surrounds the 
| building, forming a verandah. Jn the centre of the garden is 
|a temple, painted al fresco, and a_ reservoir of water ;— 
| beautiful vines bearing the finest grapes, arranged with 
| Italian taste, over light trellice-work, and giving a delightful 
| shade to some of the garden walks ;—a profusion of flower- 
| beds, from the entrance gate to the palace, and creepers of 
every description twining gracefully round the verandah of a 
| small unoccupied bungalow in the garden. One of the fineat 
| flowering trees in the whole extent of ground was the amultaus, 
| which grows to the size of an acacia, and in the summer season 
| bears luxuriant garlands of golden blossoms; pendent as the 
laburnum, but bearing a flower of much greater size and 
| beauty, and yielding a sweeter fragrance. The seed, contained 
| in a long pod, is very valuable for medicinal purposes. Ad- 
joining the temple was a sweet-scented shrub called ‘ chand- 
nee’’ by the natives, or the moon-flower, bearing rich white 
| blossoms, looking like snow-flakes among the dark greer 
|leaves. Every variety of beautiful balsam decorated the gar- 
| den, Cape jasmine, and roses in profusion. A ‘ molly,”? or 
| gardener, and several coolies, his assistants, were at work in 
| the popular Oriental style; their knees on a level with the 
| nose, and a less elevated part coming in close contact with the 
|ground. Hoeing, weeding, planting, watering, are all con- 
| ducted in the same manner, the labourers squatting from bed 
|to bed, as if amusing themselves with a game at leap-frog. 
The sweeping of the house is frequently performed in this atti- 
tude with a short-hand broom. Plate and glass also are 
| cleaned by a company of Khitmutgar squatters, the footmen of 
{the east, and the cooks arrange the dinner in like fashion. 
| We passed some months at Loodianah, which is universally 
| considered one of the hottest stations in the upper provinces 
of India. No verbal description can convey an adequate idea 
| of the intense overwhelming heat we there experienced during 
| the very worst season on record for twenty-five or thirty years. 
| Even those born in the land of the sun, who had never quitted 
| their native country, were keen sufferers. The tatties and 
| punkahs were in constant use. The former are mats of 
kuskus, the root of a particular kind of grass, placed before 

| the open glass doors of the house, and kept continually wet. 

| The punkah looks like a door taken off its hinges, slung 
transversely from the ceiling, kept in continual movement by 
means of a rope pulled by servants, and producing a gentle 
breeze. Still the thermometer in the largest and loftiest room 
in the house was rarely under 90° or 95°, The heat at night 
seemed even still more overpowering ; though every door and 
window was wide open, the heat was suffocating. For three 





large and populous. The Mussulman merchants hold the 





months the air inhaled seemed like a blast of the simoon. 
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And then succeeded one week only of refreshing rain, pouring 
in tropical torrents from the heavily laden clouds. The sea- 
son of rain, enduring generally three months, was this year 
limited to seven days, leaving the thirst of the earth un- 
quenched, and the dwellers thereon parched, and destitute 
even of the dew of heaven. ‘The flights of locusts are worse 
than the flies of Egyptian celebrity. They come as clouds on 
a stormy day, darkening the whole atmosphere, and resemble 
large grasshoppers with wings ; their colour varies, some being 
bright yellow, others of a reddish brown. The natives of 
India eat them fried and in curries. Their approach is im- 
mediately made known by the loud clattering of their wings in 
flying through the air; also by an unusual commotion among 
the servants of the household ; a hooting, yelling, screaming, 
and shouting, worthy of a horde of New Zealand savages ; 
with the firing of guns, and every available invention for the 
disturbance of the community, and the intimidation of the 
dreaded myriads of ‘‘ teedies,”’ as they are termed by the na- 
tives. The devastation caused by these insect armies is 
fearful. 





There is some interest in this account of 


THE DESCENT OF THE NILE. 

After passing seven days at Suez, we went on board the 
Bombay mail steamer. It was crowded with much of human 
and animal life, and countless things inanimate, and largely 
supplied with means for mortifying the flesh and deranging the 
good order and economy of the inner man; the commander 
possessing but an infinitesimal portion of the milk and honey 
of human kindness: a dashing young surgeon, for whom music 
and the sister arts, poetry and painting, had greater charms 
than the anatomy of the body or the administration of medi- 
cinal herbs. Of Lieutenants Nos. 1 and 2, and other naval 
et ceteras, no mention need be made. The passengers— 
amounting to double the number lawful in such space, or 
rather absence of space, as their present narrow fold—came 
from all parts of the three kingdoms. There were three dam- 


dignified with the name of tea; and other cordials prepared 
for weak stomachs, the journalist would record a grateful re- 
membrance. The floor of the saloon at night was thickly 
strewed with dark, dirty, dingy Portuguese servants, and na- 
tives of the East, extended full length in every direction; and 
not one step could be taken without treading on their maho- 
gany arms or legs. Some of the cabins were untenantable from 
suffocating heat ; and two or three lady sufferers were thankful 
to share the saloon table (a bed of down in a garden of roses), 
sleeping with their heads directly under the windsail. During 
the day also the atmosphere was such as might be anticipated 
in the regions of Pluto; and this was the plea for an infringe- 
ment of decorum, rare even on board a steamer where a sans 
facon style always prevails, Some of the modest wives and 
mothers of England seemed to perform the duties of the toilet 
entirely for ‘the edification of the public ; and, with the door 
and window of their cabins open, initiated passengers of both 
sexes into the mysteries of their morning ablutions, hair-dress- 
ing, corset-lacing, &c. Even English propriety, pre-eminent 
every where, dissolved under the fervent heat encountered on 
the Red Sea. With three hundred living souls on board, a 
vessel small for the accommodation of half that number, the 
boiler out of repair, a chimney continually on fire, the keel 
worn out, and the most ungracious captain that ever com- 
manded ‘* a skimmer of the seas,’ our powers of endurance, 
were heavily taxed. Nearly half-way between Suez and the 
port to which we were bound, a stormy wind arose, and conti- 
nued without intermission four days and nights, during which 
time the dead lights were up, and the vessel bounding like a 
water-witch on the foaming waves—pitching, rolling, rocking, 
swaying—and every hapless passenger on board a prey to the 
Demon of Unrest. Even the sight of Aden was welcome after 
our imprisonment, though from the sea it appears only a dry 
and arid rock ‘‘in a barren and thirsty land.” The bunga 
lows are very fragile erections, and the hotel looks like a tem- 
porary barn. 
We conclude with this very curious specimen ef 





sels still entitled to the virgin snood: one “fat, fair, and 
forty ;’’ another in the ‘‘ sere and yellow leaf ;’’ and last, as 
well as least in form, one worthy to retain her ‘‘ single blessed- 
ness’’ for ever and a day ; but such is man’s craving for the 
sweets of wedded life, that even these, with forlorn hope in- 


scribed on every wrinkle, had each made captive a gallant | 
knight, and were then en route to I’isola bella of Hymen! | 


Three was a magic number on board the steam prison. A 
triumvirate of brides were daring the perils of the deep with 
their favoured Benedicts, edifying the passengers in general 
with a daily exhibition of the art of cooing and wooing in all 
its branches and various moods and degrees. Three fair 
daughters of Eve appeared in that suffering condition which 
our immortal bard, in the bliss of ignorance, terms ‘ the 
pleasing punishment that women bear.’”? Three happy wives 
were en route to their expectant lords, and twice three hap- 
pier still in the presence of their devoted sposo’s; and three 
fair lassies, rich in the bloom of girlhood’s beauty, sheltered 
under the protecting wings of elderly chaperones, were bound 
for the great matrimonial mart of the East. Three eligible 
bachelors, full of buoyant hope and youthful expectations, 
were journeying to the El-Dorado of their separate dreams ; 
and three, in the evening hour of life, forsaking the joys of 
wedded and filial love, to wander afar in search of gold. Of 
the fare which the happy community on board enjoyed, 
a brief description might amuse the reader more than 
the reality pleased the passenger. Fowls that looked as 
if they had departed this life in the last stage of 
atrophy ; turkeys which evidently had not lived on the 
fat of the land; and instead of that ‘‘ pretty-looking 
mutton on which the soul of Peter Pindar could turn 
glutton,” 
provided for our sustenance; nor could they, under the form 
of hash, stew, harico, or.ragout, be converted into ‘ savoury 
meat.’’ Impenetrable biscuits, with dry fragments of old rusks 
(whieh, from their antiquity, had doubtless undergone a pre- 
vious yoyage round the word), were our substitutes for the staff 
of life. Wine and beer were given a discretion; and for such 
thirsty souls as those on board of our vessel, the Heidelburg 
Tun would hardly have furnished too generous a supply. Of 
the broths manufactured for the sick (alias hot water plenti- 
fully supplied with grease) ; of the infusion of senna and snuff 


the most ancient patriarchs of the flock were | 





NATIVE CORRESPONDENCE. 

The following specimens of letter-writing and accounts are 
introduced for the amusement of English readers, and to shew 
| the attainments of the natives of India after many years’ in- 
| struction and study. One of the correspondents was an old 
Calcutta baboo or English writer, who had earned his liveli- 
hood for thirty years by writing. Another was a pay duffadar, 
or sergeant, who had been educated at the Delhi College, and 
was a contemporary of Mobun Lal’s. Another the scholar of 
a very intelligent missionary teacher, who had devoted much 
time to the instruction of his pupils. The accounts were 
written by a Parsee butler, who received a good education at 
Bombay, and was considered a clever man. Tie ideas of 
the natives shoot but slowly; and they have evidently no 
genius for composition, though extremely faithful and exact as 
copyists. They excel in copying music, writing, and minute 
painting. Their medallions of mosques, mausoleums and 
architectural subjects generally, are executed very skilfully. 

(No. 1.) 

‘‘ Worthy master, worthyst protector,— With the greatest 
submission, humbly beg to present respectful compliment to 
your honor, and to state that on the 20th May last, cholera 
attacked on me, but merciful God escaped me from the acci- 
dent, as yet not regained the strength, and hope my worthy 
master, with greatest pleasure, prosperous and good health! 
| I constant practice to hard work, and to keep houest and 
| depend on every thing, to our Heavenly Father. Since 
| 1837, I am marching with the corps, all round the 

Bheel country, Affghanistan, and the late campaign at 
| Gwalior, whereby I become perfectly ruinous state of con- 
| dition, by every means I am out of all purposes. I am sorry 
to bring to your notice the system adopted by me, on hap- 
pening in very close to the troops at Maharajpore, at the mo- 
ment the fight commenced, is prosperous on any way to 
private servants, but Almighty God preserved from that 
danger. I resolved myself to be aside. The government and 
commander-in-chief much applauded to have observed the 
good conduct of this regiment. Three times rain fallen at 
this place, but too hot, grain cheap, very little sick. B—— 





now a good luck, his honesty daily increasing, often uses gen- 
tleman’s durbar. 





H.M. is going with a pension, all your 
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doing and kind, not only that, but favourable light towards 
many people in the world. Pray merciful God place you on 
deserving seat.—Honoured sir, your most humble —- . 
‘“R. G,’ 
(No. 2.) 

‘¢ Sir,—You know well you did to all your creatures, much 
better also beyond their power, but through avarice and selfish- 
ness are not still satisfied. I beg to say that 1am bread up 
under your kind treatment from infancy, to this age depending, 
and thank you faithfully. With my slam all the European 
officers in this regiment are enjoying their health, the climate 
of this has been spoiled extremely for men and horses. All 
your devoted servants here beg you to receive their slams. I 
shall be very lucky to see you and Mam Sahib. P.R. N.” 

(No. 3.) 

‘* Honoured Sir,—I beg to lay my respectful compliments 
to your honour. Hope Almighty keep you with prosperous. 
It is a great sorrow to remind, that the recommendation you 
was graciously and kindly to give to C. D. S. Esq. does not 
effected through my unfortunate. All God please. I have 
also to inform your honour you was obliged by every means to 
assist, thereby I was respectfully maintained and my families. 
The Gwalior battle put me into sorrrowful, by suffering double 
expenses, praying to our Saviour, and considering the past 
time. Hope God reach you soon to the next grade. Having 
been elapsed fourteen years didn’t seen my old mother, day and 
night weeping, for also sorry we have no children. 

‘* Your humble servant, a.6:" 

Part of a khansamah’s (butler or head servant) account in 
English of table expenses :— 


Account, | Interpretation. 
No. 2 of fowls best. | 2 of the best fowls. 
Azin-glass. | Isinglass. 
2 dozen of pups ! | Puffs of pastry. 
2 dozen of tart-less. | Tartlets. 
2 dozen of oyster-pots. | Ovyster-patties. 
Muckrony. | Maccaroni. 
Wurmsulee. | Vermicelli. 
2 do. bisekot. | Biscuits. 
Ganger. | Ginger. 
Garlet. | Garlic. 
Chelly. | Jelly. 


Purchases made by the same servant : 
Cuted tumlers. 
Wine-glass cuted 
Pamplet pickle in cake. 


| Tumblers of cut glass. 
| 
One got. | 


Cut wine-glasses. 

1 keg of pickled pomfret. 

1 goat. 

Food for the goat. 

1 keg of preserved tamarind- 
fish. 

1 keg of mangoe pickle. 


(No. 4.) 

‘Most gracious,—I humbly beg to request the favor of 
your promise, regarding my eldest son, my soul intention to 
place him in the government school, as gratis as your honour 
are well acquainted with my poor circumstances. I therefore 
beg leave to crave your honor that a good recommendation 
from you on this subject will be a lively blessing towards your 
family. My fervent wish, that your honor will remember or 
look me with the same eye of favor, as I had been exprinced 
before on my arrival. I shall commence my navigation from 
this or at Agra, till I shall be favored from you. My humble 
compliments towards her ladyship your noble wife, I always 
praying to Almighty God for your long life and prosperity, 
and with cheerful health and spirit I remain, most gracious, 
your humble servant, H. B.” 

The originals of the two following letters were given us by a 
friend at Loodianah, endowed with a keen perception of the 


ridiculous. 
(Nos. 5, 6.) 
‘* My master,—I have the pleasure to declare my thoughts 
in regard to you, and General J. Sir yesterday before day 
while I was in your house, and spoke great deal about my cir- 
cumstance to you, you answered me that perhaps you are un- 
thankful, with that kindness what I and the General have 
shewn. But to think so Sir, it is almost unnecessary, because 
I always pray to my Heavenly Father, that he may enlighten 
your and General J.’s bodies, like the angels of heaven, and 
may teach and prosper you, so that there may be no more need 
that I may go any other place for search of any thing. If my 


Fooding for got. 
One tamran fish-cake. 


1 cake magoes-pukle. 





Heavenly Father make me successful in receiving your and 
General J.’s kindness, I have hope in a few days then I will 
be like a garden to cheer your and the General’s heart. And 
you have spoken, that I have seen many persons not like you. 
It is right and I think there are few like me. Sir my love to 
your amiable and palatable feet for ever,— 

‘¢ Your poor affectionate R.’* 

‘* Honored Sir,—That your memorialists having been 
thrown out of employment is in a state of destitution, and 
having heard that thousands are provided with the situations 
through your honor’s clemency, he therefore hope that you be 
pleased to be use your influence, in procuring his humble me- 
morial the means of earning a livelihood, and very thankful 
should you kind enough to grant me the above favor, as a bit 
of food under the shelter of your protection, or will look down 
with an eye of compassion on my behalf by so granting, it will 
be for to support of my family, wishing with my heart blessing 
to Almighty God, will give you welfare and prosperity in 
heaven. Kind Sir, I hope you will excuse or take no notice of 
me writing at you in such a style, for indeed not know what I 
have done wrong or right.—Your humble petitioner, 

“S. Writer, 
‘* (Native Sepoy his Son.)’’ 

‘May, 1844.” 








FICTION. 


Parra Saxtha ; or the History of Paddy-Go-Easy and 
his wife Nancy. By Winti1am Carveton, Author 
of “ 'I'raits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” &c. 
Dublin: Duffy. 

A PLEASANT and profitable addition to the “ Library 

for Ireland.” Mr, CarLeTon’s purpose has been to 

mt the evil consequences of the besotting sins of 
is countrymen—indolence and procrastination. Paddy- 

Go-Easy is a beau-ideal of contented laziness; his wife 
Nancy is a pattern of industry and providence. The 
contrast between the partners makes the picture the more 
effective. Mr. Car.eTon has told the story in his best 
manner, and no living writer has such intimate acquain- 
tance with Irish manners, turn of thought, and peculia- 
rity of expression as himself; for he has taken his views 
from nature; he was born and brought up amongst the 
people he depicts, and knows them intimately. Hence 
1s this tale, like all his productions of the same class, ex- 
tremely entertaining, and fraught with a sound moral, 
which it is to be hoped his countrymen will not refuse 
to receive, coming as it does from one whose regard for 
them is beyond suspicion. It contains some humourous 
scenes, equal in effectiveness to the best of his “ Traits 
and Stories,” which, indeed, it more nearly approaches 
in merit than any of his recent productions. 








POETRY. 
Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. London, 1846. 
Aylott and Jones. 
No preface introduces these poems to the reader. Who 
are CurrER, Ex.is, and AcTon BELL, we are nowhere 
informed. Whether the triumvirate have published in 
concert, or if their association be the work of an editor, 
viewing them as kindred spirits, is not recorded. If the 
poets be of a past or of the present age, if living or dead, 
whether English or American, where born, or where 
dwelling, what their ages or station—nay, what their 
Christian names, the publishers have not thought fit to 
reveal to the curious reader. Perhaps they desired that 
the poems snould be tried and judged upon their own 
merits alone, apart from all extraneous circumstances, 
and if such was their intent, they have certainly dis- 
played excellent taste in the selection of compositions 
that will endure the difficult ordeal. 
Indeed, it is long since we have enjoyed a volume of 
such genuine poetry as this. Amid the heaps of trash 
and trumpery in the shape of verses, which lumber the 
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table of the literary journalist, this small book of some 
170 pages only has come like a ray of sunshine, gladden- 
ing the eye with present glory, and the heart with pro- 
mise of bright hours in store. Here we have good, 
wholesome, refreshing, vigorous poetry—no sickly affec- 
tations, no namby-pamby, no tedious imitations of fami- 
liar strains, but original thoughts, expressed in the true 
language of poetry—not in its cant, as is the custom with 
mocking-bird poets. The triumvirate have not disdained 
sometimes to model after great masters, but then they 
are in the manner only, and not servile copies. We see, 
for instance, here and there traces of an admirer of 
WorpswortH, and perhaps of Tennyson ; but for the 
most part the three poets are themselves alone; they have 
chosen subjects that have freshness in them, and their 
handling is after a fashion of their own. To those 
whose love of poetry is more a matter of education than 
of heart, it is probable that these poems may not prove 
attractive; they too much violate the conventionalities of 
poetry for such as look only to form, and not to sub- 
stance; but they in whose hearts are chords strung by 
nature to sympathize with the beautiful and the true in 
the world without, and their embodiments by the gifted 
among their fellow men, will recognize in the composi- 
tions of Currer, Exuuis, and BELL, the presence of 
more genius than it was supposed this utilitarian age 
had devoted to the loftier exercises of the intellect. 

Being such, we make no apology for extracting from 
these poems more largely than is our custom, or, rather, 
than the worthlessness of most of the books of verses 
submitted to us will permit. To us and to our readers 
it will be alike refreshing to linger for a little while 
among flowers after wandering so long amidst a wilder- 
ness of weeds. 

The first poem in the book is one of the most original 
and powerful in the collection, but, unfortunately, its 
length forbids its being transplanted entire. We must 
be content with a single passage. It is entitled “ Pilate’s 
Wife’s Dream,” and is from the pen of Currer. It 
opens thus finely. 

I’ve quenched my lamp, I struck it in that start 
Which every limb convulsed, I heard it fall— 

The crash blent with my sleep, I saw depart 

Its light, even as I woke, on yonder wall ; 

Over against my bed, there shone a gleam 
Strange, faint, and mingling also with my dream. 
It sunk, and I am wrapt ia utter gloom ; 

How far is night advanced, and when will day 
Retinge the dusk and livid air with bloom, 

And fill this void with warm, creative ray ? 

Would I could sleep again till, clear and red, 
Morning shall on the mountain-tops be spread! 
I'd call my women, but to break their sleep, 
Because my own is broken, were unjust ; 

They’ve wrought all day, and well-earned slumbers steep 
Their labours in forgetfulness, I trust : 

Let me my feverish watch with patience bear, 
Thankful that none with me its sufferings share. 
Yet, Oh, for light! one ray would tranquillise 

My nerves, my pulses, more than effort can ; 

I’ll draw my curtain and consult the skies : 

These trembling stars at dead of night look wan, 
Wild, restless, strange, yet cannot be more drear 
Than this my couch, shared by a nameless fear. 
All black—one great cloud, drawn from east to west, 
Conceals the heavens, but there are lights below ; 
Torches burn in Jerusalem, and cast 

On yonder stony mount a lurid glow. 

I see men stationed there, and gleaming spears ; 
A sound, too, from afar, invades my ears. 

Dull, measured strokes of axe and hammer ring 
From street to street, not loud, but through the night 
Distinctly heard—and some strange spectral thing 
Is now upreared—and, fixed against the light 

Of the pale lamps ; defined upon that'sky, 

It stands up like a column, straight and high. 


The next we take is by Exuis. A trite topic, but 
how newly handled ! 





FAITH AND DESPONDENCY. 


‘¢ The winter wind is loud and wild, 
Come close to me, my darling child ; 
Forsake thy books, and mateless play ; 
And, while the night is gathering grey, 
We'll talk its pensive hours away ; 


** Terné, round our sheltered hall 
November’s gusts unheeded call ; 
Not one faint breath can enter here 
Enough to wave my daughter’s hair, 
And I am glad to watch the blaze 
Glance from her eyes, with mimic rays ; 
To feel her cheek, so softly pressed, 
In happy quiet on my breast. 


** But, yet, even this tranquillity 
Brings bitter, restless thoughts to me ; 
And, in the red fire’s cheerful glow, 

I think of deep glens, blocked with snow ; 
I dream of moor, and misty hill 

Where evening closes dark and chill; 
For, lone, among the mountains cold, 
Lie those that I have loved of old. 

And my heart aches, in hopeless pain 
Exhausted with repinings vain, 

That I shall greet them ne’er again !’’ 


‘¢ Father, in early infancy, 
When you were far beyond the sea, 
Such thoughts were tyrants over me! 
I often sat, for hours together, 
Through the long nights of angry weather, 
Raised on my pillow, to descry 
The dim moon struggling in the sky; 
Or, with strain’d ear, to catch the shock 
Of rock with wave, and wave with rock ; 
So would I fearful vigil keep, 
And, all for listening, never sleep. 
But this world’s life has much to dread, 
Not so, my Father, with the dead. 


‘Oh! not for them should we despair, 
The grave is drear, but they are not there ; 
Their dust is mingled with the sod, 

Their happy souls are gone to God ! 
You told me this, and yet you sigh, 

And murmur that your friends must die. 
Ah! my dear father, tell me why? 

For, if your former words were true, 

How useless would such sorrow be; 
As wise to mourn the seed which grew 

Unncticed on its parent tree, 

Because it fell in fertile earth, 

And sprang up to a glorious birth— 
Struck deep its root, and lifted high 
Its green boughs in the breezy sky. 


‘ But I'll not fear, I will not weep 
For those whose bodies rest in sleep,— 
I know there is a blessed shore 

Opening its ports for me and mine ; 
And, gazing Time’s wide waters o’er, 

I weary for that land divine, 

Where we were born, where you and I 
Shall meet our dearest when we die ; 
From suffering and corruption free, 
Restored into the Deity.” 


‘¢ Well hast thou spoken, sweet, trustful child! 


And wiser than thy sire ; 
And worldly tempests, raging wild, 
Shall strengthen thy desire— 
Thy fervent hope, through storm and foam, 
Through wind and ocean’s roar, 
To reach, at last, the eternal home— 
The steadfast, changeless shore !”’ 


VANITAS VANITATUM, OMNIA VANITAS. 
In all we do, and hear, and see, 
Is restless Toil and Vanity. 
While yet the rolling earth abides, 
Men come and go like ocean tides ; 


And ere one generation dies, 
Another in its place shall rise ; 

That sinking soon into the grave, 
Others succeed, like wave on wave ; 





The following reminds us of some quaint but power- 
ful productions of the close of the Elizabethan age. 
is by Acron. 
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And as they rise, they pass away. 
The sun arises every day, 

And, hastening onward to the West, 
He nightly sinks, but not to rest; 


———— to the eastern skies, 
Again to light us, he must rise. 

And still the restless wind comes forth, 
Now blowing keenly from the North ; 


: Now from the South, the East, the West, 
For ever changing, ne’er at rest. 
The fountains, gushing from the hills, 
_, Supply the ever-running rills ; 


The thirsty rivers drink their store, 
And bear it rolling to the shore, 
But still the ocean craves for more. 
’Tis endless labour everywhere ! 
Sound cannot satisfy the ear, 


Light cannot fill the craving eye, 
Nor riches half our wants supply ; 
‘Pleasure but doubles future pain, 
And joy brings sorrow in her train ; 


Laughter is mad, and reckless mirth— 
What does she in this weary earth ? 
Should Wealth or Fame our life employ, 
Death comes, our labour to destroy ; 


To snatch the untasted cup away, 

For which we toiled so many a day. 
What, then, remains for wretched man? 
To use life’s comforts while he can, 


Enjoy the blessings Heaven bestows, 
Assist his friends, forgive his foes ; 
Trust God, and keep his statutes still, 
Upright and firm, v thet good and ill; 


Thankful for all that God has given, 
Fixing his firmest hopes on heaven ; 
Knowing that earthly joys decay, 
But hoping through the darkest day. 


How sweet and pure is this by Exxts! 










































































































































































SONG. 
The linnet in the rocky dells, 
The moor -lark in the air, 
The bee among the heather bells, 
That hide my lady fair : 


The wild deer browse above her breast ; 
The wild birds raise their brood ; 

And they her smiles of love caressed 
Have left her solitude! 


I ween, that when the igrave’s dark wall 
Did first her form retain, 

They thought their hearts could ne’er recall 
The light of joy again. 


They thought the tide of grief would flow 
Unchecked through future years ; 

But where is all their anguish now, 
And where are all their tears ? 


Well, let them fight for honour’s breath, 
Or pleasure’s shade pursue— 

The dweller in the land of death 
Is changed and eareless too. 


And, if their eyes should watch and weep 
I! sorrow’s sotircé were dry, 
She would tiot; in’ her tranquil sleep, 
Return a single sigh | 


Blow, west wind, by the lonely mound, 
Abd murmur, summer streams— 
There is no need of other sound 
To soothe my lady’s dreams. 


















































































































































beautiful sketch—a picture in words as full o 
as any that ever came from the easel of an R.A. 
would make a subject for an artist. 




















THE LETTER. 

What is she writing? Watch her now, 
How fast her fingers move ! 

How eagerly her youthful brow 
Ts bent in thought above ! 























Currer has contributed the following ——— 
colour 


It 





Her long curls, drooping, shade the light, 
She puts them. quick aside, 
Nor knows, that band of crystals bright, 
Her hasty touch untied. ns 
It slips adown her silken dress, 
Falls glittering at her feet ; 
Unmarked it falls, for she no less 
Pursues her labour sweet. 


The very loveliest hour that shines 
Is in that deep blue sky; 

The golden sun of June declines, 
It has not caught her eye. 

The cheerful lawn, and unclosed gate, 
The white road, far away, 

In vain for her light footsteps wait, 
She comes not forth to-day. 

There is an open door of glass 
Close by that lady’s chair, 

From thence, to slopes of mossy grass, 
Descends a marble stair. 


Tall plants of bright and spicy bloom 
Around the threshold grow ; 

Their leaves and blossoms shade the room 
From that sun’s deepening glow. , 

Why does she not a moment glance 
Between the clustering flowers, 

And mark in heaven the radiant dance 

, Of evening’s rosy hours ? 

O, look again! Still fixed her eye, . 
Unsmiling, earnest, still, 

Aud fast her pen and fingers fly, 
Urged by her eager will. 


Her soul is in th’ absorbing task ; 
To whom, then, doth she write ? 

Nay, watch her still more closely, ask 
Her own eyes’ serious light ; 

Where do they turn, as now her pen 
Hangs o’er th’ unfinished line ? 

Whence fell the tearful gleam that then 
Did in their dark spheres shine ? 

The summer-parlour looks so dark, 
When froni that sky you turn, 

And from th’ expanse of that green park, 
You scarce may aught discern. 


Yet o’er the piles of porcelain rare, 
O’er flower-stand, couch, and vase, 
Sloped, as if leaning on the air, 
One picture meets the gaze. 
’Tis there she turns; you may not see 
Distinct, what form defines 
The clouded mass of mystery 
Yon broad gold frame confines. 
But look again; inured to shade 
Your eyes now faintly trace 
A stalwart form, a massive head, 
A firm, determined face. 


Black Spanish locks, a sunburnt cheek, 
A brow high, broad, and white, 
Where every furrow seems to speak 
Of mind and moral might. 

Is that her god? TI cannot tell; 
Her eye a moment met 

Th’ impending picture, then it fell 
Darkened and dimmed and wet. 

A moment more, her task is done, 
And sealed the letter lies; 

And now, towards the setting sun 
She turns her tearful eyes. 


Those tears flow over, wonder not, 
For by the inscription, see 

In what a strange and distant spot 
Her heart of hearts must be! 

Three seas and many a league of land 
That letter must pass o’er, 

Ere read by bim to whose loved haad 
’Tis sent from England’s shore. 

Remote colonial wilds detain 
Her husband, loved though stern ; 

She, ’mid that smiling English scene, 
Weeps for his wished return. 


Lastly, we extract, because it is short, some stanzas, 
by Extts, on 
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SYMPATHY. 
There should be no despair for you 
While tly stars are burning ; 


While evening pours its silent dew 
And sunshine gilds the morning. 

There should be no despair—though tears 
May flow down like a river: 

Are not the best beloved of years 
Around your heart for ever? 


They weep, you weep, it must be so; 
Winds sigh as you are sighing, 
And Winter sheds his grief in snow 
Where Autumn’s leaves are lying : 
Yet, these revive, and from their fate 
Your fate cannot be parted: 
Then, journey on, if not elate, 
Still, never broken-hearted. 


And we might copy twenty equally beautiful and ori- 
ginal with the above, and they will, we are sure, recom- 
mend the volume that contains them to the regards of 
all lovers of true poetry. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Confessions of an Etonian. By I. E. M. 8yo. 

London, 1846. Saunders and Otley. 
Or the yy distinguished men who received their 
education at Eton, it is remarkable that most have re- 
tained through life an ardent and unquenchable affec- 
tion for that scene of their boyish entien and sports, 
and adventures ; while not a few of them, including some 
who have borne on their shoulders the burthen of go- 
vernment, have found leisure, even amidst the cares and 
anxieties of public business, to address to their favourite 
college some token of their veneration and love. Lord 
WELLESLEY, from the vice-regal chair of India, laying 
aside for awhile the sceptre of government, penned 
more than once an affectionate apostrophe to Eton; 
Mr. CANNING ever alluded to it in terms of unaffected 
regard, and so did Porson, Fox and GRENVILLE, while 
the almost filial tributes of remembrance paid by dis- 
tinguished scholars long after quitting its precincts— 
from —— which the lovely and well-known ode by 
Gray stands pre-eminent, have been no less numerous 
than flattering to the school, and honourable to the 
hearts of the writers. 

This enduring affection of the pupils for the alma 
mater of their boyhood is not, however, peculiar to 
Eton, but holds good of all chartered schools—of 
Harrow and Westminster, of Rugby and Winchester, 
of Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, and Hereford. Is not this 
feeling peculiar, or nearly so, to the pupils of col- 
legiate schools? Let there be taken an equal num- 
ber of men educated at private and public esta- 
blishments, and we think it will be found that the 
pupils of the latter evince through manhood a much 
’ deeper attachment to the institution through whose cur- 
riculum they have passed than will be shewn by those 
of the private school. Many causes conspire in produc- 
ing this effect. In the first place, owing to the circum- 
stance of government being essentially less strict in 
public than in private schools, the life of the boy is one 
of greater and more pleasurable excitement in the first 
than in the last. Nominally, indeed, the discipline and 
supervision in the public schools are severe enough; 
practically, they are loose and agreeable. The restriction 
of bounds is no embarrassment ; notwithstanding these, 
boys boat and fish, fight and shoot, cricket, hunt, and 
even bathe, to their hearts’ content. Nor is the vigilance 
of the schoolhouse so wakeful in collegiate as in private 
establishments. There is an air, too, of independency 
(to which, strange though it may seem, the system of 
fagging contributes), generated and preserved in the one 
which the other cannot impart to its pupils. Boys have 
literally to fight for their position, and their pride becomes 








implicated to maintain it. Much, also, is there in asso- 
ciation, historic as well as local and Ta The anti- 
quity of the school, the number of distinguished men 
whom it has sent into the world, affect the fancy and 
kindle emulation ; while the haunts of boyish sports and 
adventures, frequented without the chilling restraint of a 
tutor; and, lastly, the wide diversity of deouas which 
a public school offers, and the consequent superior 
opportunities for forming and testing juvenile friendships, 
are not without their effect in attaching the collegian to 
the place of his education. Our purpose here, however, 
is to review an entertaining and a pleasingly-written 
book, rather than to inquire into the origin of the 
attachment shewn by the man to the public school in 
which he was educated, and we narrow our ground 
accordingly. 
The book before us relates in lively colours the ex- 
eriences of a ten years’ residence at Eton. It is written 
i, a gentleman who has long left college, and resides 
abroad. The pictures he has drawn of early school- 
days, of the circumstances which then affected him, are 
vivid and refreshing to the last degree. As if inspired 
by the motto he has chosen from the elder D’Israkut, 
“To preserve the past is half immortality,” our author 
has chronicled with striking fidelity every impression 
and emotion which the associations of school and com- 
panionship had originated. ‘These are given in a gra- 
phic, yet light and playful manner ; there is neither pe- 
dantry nor affectation visible in his book. To many of 
our readers a description of Eton will be new and not 
unacceptable ; it has altered but in the slightest degree 
since our author resided there. 


‘Eton College,” I think, may be said to comprehend 
‘the school-yard,”” the suburbs, and “‘ the playing fields.’ 
‘‘ The school-yard” is a spacious and respectable quadrangle ; 
the upper school, the church, the cloisters, and long chamber, 
each respectively forming a side of it. In the centre is placed 
the statue of the founder, Henry VI. ‘* The upper school ’” 
is placed over an arched cloister, and an ominous-looking 
region, in which, I suspect, is the magazine of birch. The 
school is nothing more than aa extensive room, with its floor 
lined with fixed forms, and the wainscot with sculptured 
names innumerable. One is guilty of a sad omission should 
ke quit Eton without giving a crown to Cartland to perpetuate 
his name on the immortal oak. Perhaps the loss of few 
olden records would be more deplored than its destruction, 
for here are registered many of Eton’s worthiest sons; C. I. 
FOX, as in after life, is here pre-eminent. Adjoining the 
upper end is another room, called “ the library,’” in which 
there is not a book, but there is ‘‘ the block,’’ which speaks 
volumes ; and as a library may, by a little forc'ng, be defined 
to be a chamber set apart for the acquirement of learning, 
this room is not, perhaps, misnamed. This block is a very 
simple machine—merely a couple of steps. The victim places 
his knees on the lower, and his elbows on the upper step; 
but if the reader will thus place himself in his imagina- 
tion, he will enter more immediately into the spirit of the 
thing. 7 * . The church, though not very 
remarkable for its dimensions, may be styled a handsome and 
venerable Gothic edifice; simple and regular, with its sides 
supported by deep and lofty buttresses, the recesses of which 
form the boys’ “‘ fives-walls.”” The cloisters form another 
small quadrangle. Over them are built the comfortable dwel- 
lings of the ‘‘ College fellows,’’ and ‘the College library,’” 
which is somewhat more appropriately furnished than that 
just described. * ’ ‘*Long chamber’’ is 
long enough to contain nearly the whole of the collegers, or 
boys on the foundation, whose complement I conjecture to 
be about seventy. This is a region of which I can give but 
an uncertain description, for few ‘‘ Oppidans’’ cared to ven- 
ture in. When I did, it was to be tossed in a blanket, so 
that, though elevated, my survey was hasty and superficial ; 
but I suspect that the entire furniture to which a colleger lays 
claim, is his bed and bureau, tables and chairs being here as 
much out of keeping (if they could be kept at all) as at Stone- 
henge. En passant—this tossing was a pastime replete with 
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the. sublime and awful. That their efforts might be simul- 
taneous, those who held the blanket, and they were legion, 
made use of the following neat hexameter : 

Ibis ab excusso, missus ab astra, sago. 


And you go with a vengeance. ‘‘ You shall fly from the 
quivering blanket, despatched to the stars.’’ The suspense 
was fearful while awaiting the utterance of the ultimate syl- 
lable—how perfectly and permanently have I acquired this 
pithy verse ! * * * The suburbs form a small 
town, composed of a few large and indispensable shops, to- 
gether with the houses of the masters and dames, at whose 
houses the boys, not on the foundation, and who are denomi- 
nated ‘ oppidans,’’ board and lodge. ‘‘The playing-fields’’ 
are very extensive, and subdivided into the playing-fields, 
** upper-shooting-fields,’’ and ‘‘ lower-shooting-fields.’’ The 
two latter are separated from the former by ‘ poet’s-walk,’’ 
a lovely little peninsula, with an avenue of lime-trees run- 
ning through its entire length. The shooting-fields are ap- 
propriated solely to cricket, and in winter are ‘‘ out of 
bounds.’”’ The playing-fields are open for foot-ball in the 
winter, and for fighting all the year round. The whole is 
most beautifully situated on the banks of the Thames, with 
the Little Park and Windsor Castle on the opposite side. In 
addition, it.is lined and studded with the stateliest and most 
gigantic elms in England. 


At its foundation Eton was a charity school for seventy 
boys. Those on the foundation are called “collegers,” 
and wear a black gown; the others are termed “ oppi- 
dans,” or “town’s boys.” 


Collegers are dieted solely on mutton ; hence they are fami- 
liarly and vulgarly termed ‘‘ mutton-tugs,’’ abbreviated to 
‘‘tugs,”? which homely monosyllable they themselves derive 
from fogati, on account of their wearing the ‘oga—had they 
not better trace their origin at once from that mysterious and 
secret society of the Thugs of India? But their internal 
economy should be treated with diffidence, for between them 
and the oppidans there was ever an undefined, though “ great 
gulf fixed.’’ Owing to this, there is a difficulty in deciding 
how much, if any, of the following incident may be authentic. 
As asserted above, they were confined to mutton, the whole 
mutton, and nothing but the mutton, until the humane, but 
late Mr. Godolphin bequeathed a sum of money, to be appro- 
priated in supplying them with potatoes, which henceforth 
accompanied the mutton, though in a state of nature; and as 
this was not contrary to the statute, and as in all charities as 
little is done for the money as is possible, the poor boys and 
their potatoes were without remedy, until one of the College 
Fellows kindly bequeathed an annuity towards extricating 
them from their dilemma. He has ever since been appropri- 
ately immortalized as ‘‘ Pealipo Roberts.’’ Each boy has a 
tutor, who is one of the masters, of whom there are about 
thirteen. Their chief occupation is in correcting and explaining 
the errors of their pupils’ exercises. At the period now spoken 
of, the school consisted of six hundred and twenty boys, pro- 
bably the greatest number it had hitherto attained. Each 
master’s house is generally filled with boarders. The ‘‘ dames” 
are boarding-houses, mostly kept by clergymen’s widows, or 
widows of some sort; there are also about thirteen of these. 
Assistant masters are professors of French, mathematics, 
writing, and dancing; but they are altogether independent of 
the college, and are taken or not at the will of the parents. 
There is another class of assistant masters, and these are the 
Cads. They are the professors of shooting, rowing, and 
cricket, and have many pupils. The most leading characters 
among them were Jack Hall, Lary Miller, Pickey Powell, and 
Jemmy Flowers ; but with regard to the latter there existed a 
slight odium, owing to his religious tenets—he was suspected 
of Mahometanism. Lary Miller ever asserted his conviction 
that ‘‘ Jemmy was a Maho-maiden, having surprized him one 
evening in the Brocas, lying on his stomach, worshipping a 
very large mushroom.’’ Making due allowance for Lary’s 
notorious veracity, and for Jemmy Flowers’ religious inebriety, 
still the circumstance of a mushroom, and that a large one, 
flourishing on the Brocas, must ever throw a strong air of im- 
probability over this assertion. 


On what is termed “whole school days” there are 
four meetings for school, namely, at eight, eleven, three, 





and five o’clock. At these hours the boys who have 
learnt their lessons and written their exercises in their 
own rooms, meet in school to recite or construe them. 
The school is divided into six forms, of which the last 
is the highest. About half the number of boys are 
comprised in this and the fifth class, and for these the 
lower half fag. 

Of the “ Montem” and the other processions our 
author thus writes :— 


There are two grand aquatic processions every year up to 
this Surly Hall—on the 4th of June, George the Third’s 
birthday ; and on Election Saturday, towards the end of July. 
They are beautiful gala-days, when eight or ten long-boats are 
rowed by their crews in costume, accompanied by a couple of 
military bands; swarms of nobility and gentry come from 
London to enjoy them, some person of peculiar rank being 
‘« the sitter’’ in the leading boat; but boating is not allowed. 
‘‘ Montem,”’ so called, perhaps, from the ceremony of a boy 
flourishing a flag on a small mount, occurs every third year, 
when the upper boys are dressed as officers, and the fags, re- 
sembling sailors, in white trowsers and blue jackets. Thus 
they are obliged to expose themselves to a multitude, while 
they walk to Salt Hill, where they dine. As an Eton boy, I 
have witnessed four Mortems, and could never think of each 
but as a ridiculous, tedious, and detestable performance; the 
only good resulting is, that the captain of the collegers re- 
ceives several hundreds of pounds, which are collected from 
the crowd by other collegers in fancy dresses, and denominated 
‘*salt-bearers,’’ and ‘‘runners,’”? who dun high and low for 
“salt.” 


Our Neophyte on entering college, was, as might be 
expected, some time before he became initiated into its 
mysteries, and reconciled to his new mode of life. He 
did not for a while, it seems, neglect his religious duties, 
The scene which followed his detection at prayer reminds 
us forcibly of the treatment we experienced from the 
hands of a stalwart boy, much our senior, when, on ar- 
riving at one of the chartered schools after three years 


tuition at aclergyman’s with five gentle and well behaved 
boys, it was found that we would not swear as our new 
companions did. 


One morning I was awakened by the clock striking the hour 
in which I should have been in school, when, instantly dressing 
myself, I hurried away, and on returning to my room, was 
kneeling at a chair, when I was interrupted by the dreaded 


vociferation of ‘‘ lower boy!’’ Though knowing the conse- 
quences, should I be discovered, I never for a moment wavered 
as to the course I should adopt, but continued deliberately at 
my accustomed devotions. As I was thus occupied, the fifth- 
form boy entered my room to learn my reason for neglecting 
his summons, and was for a moment startled when he disco- 
vered in what manner I was employed; but, without further 
hesitation or compunction, taking me by the collar, he inflicted 
a blow as a punishment for my presumption. This wasa little 
too much, so instantly springing at him, and taking him un- 
awares, for a moment I actually beat my tyrant off, when 
Kennedy accidentally presenting himself at the door, at once 
ranged himself by my side. This made the pitiful fellow pause, 
and finding that, though so immeasurably his juniors, we were 
resolute, he prudently informed us, that so soon as we had 
procured the captain’s permission to fight with him, he would 
comply ; this formality existing on a feud arising between an 
upper and lower boy. On inquiring into the case, the captain 
refused his consent, but added a severe threat towards my 
aggressor. 


The force of imitation, backed by coercion, had the 
usual effect with our author in making him regardless of 
religious duties, as, in our own case, it overcame our 
aversion to the gentlemanly habit of swearing. 

By the time our Neophyte had completed his first 
half year he had acquired of all the characteristics of 
an Eton-boy ; among other peculiarities he had become 
- confirmed shuffler—a term which he shall explain for 

imself :— 


This word bears, indeed, an ominous insinuation; but at Eton 
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it is not so disreputable as it sounds. The shuffler ever employs | acquired? I had, in due routine, become captain of the 
what ingenuity he may be gifted with, in contriving how he may | Oppidans—could, on an emergency, translate the dead lan- 
doas little in school, and as much out of it, with the least possible | guages—had worked myself into the eleven of cricket and of 
flogging ; and it is astonishing to whata po — calculation | foot-ball, and now came forth from Keate’s chamber, destined 
can be reduced, and to what a degree of perfection a boy’s | to learn that ‘‘ the recollections of past happiness are the 
powers for it may be brought, by constant and careful cultiva- | wrinkles of the soul.”’ 

tion. Yet I was, I think, far from being an idle boy. I neg- 
lected my studies, not to become listless and unemployed, but | 
that I might earn more time for other, and, as most persons | 
would think, less edifying pursuits, and was therefore invari- 
ably devoted to cricket, rowing, and foot-ball matches. This, | = dara? rags 
then, was the good or ill effect which resulted from the chance | By Captain l'HoM AS Brown, M.W.S. &c. 8vo. 
of circumstance. My father had at once concluded, that, send | London, 1846, Simpkin and Marshall. } 
a boy to Eton, pay the yearly bills, and his education was | os the —— —" — rs a passages in 
infallibly insured. From the moment that I entered the col- | DURNS, MSAY, and the other Scottish writers, are 
lege, I had been carelessly placed far above my acquirements ; | wholly lost, owing to the want of a copious and accurate 
and constant flogging was inevitable, for a year or two at least, | glossary of the dialect in which the poems are composed. 
until, perhaps, by close application, I had made myself equal | ‘The best editions of Burns and * ene wang ten a 
to my daily tasks. But this was a prospect by far too distant | meagre and insufficient glossary—so imperfect, indeed, 
to be entertained by a boy of nine years old; for it is the are all we have met with, as to frustrate expectation, and 
Thanks to Captain 





A Dictionary of the Scottish Language, comprehending all 
the words in common use in the writings of Scott, Burns, 
Wilson, Ramsay, and other popular Scottish authors. 


ambition of a boy not to be flogged at all—not as little as | embarrass the reader continually. 


possible. An objection to sending a boy early to Eton is, that 
should he have the hardihood to brave frequent punishment, 
he may be very nearly as idle as he pleases; and at this early | 


age, too, he has not the sense to apply himself to study of his | 
own will, and that, too, while surrounded by so many tempta- | 


tions to the contrary. One flogging, without the slightest | 


N, the painstaking and indefatigable author of this 
dictionary, “ the Southron”’ will no longer have difficul- 
ties of this nature to thwart him when reading the 
masterly fictions of Scorr, the inspired poetry of 
Burns, and the charming lays of Hoce and ALLAN 


| Brow 


stigma attaching to it, or reprimand, is the certain penalty of | Ramsay. Having read much Scottish poetry, and paid 
failure in his task. With hardihood or without it, I then had | attention to the vernacular in which for the most part it is 
no chance, though, at all events, I acquired it, and that too, to | composed, we are in a position to judge of the degree of 
such a degree, and I deemed the penalty so trivial, that I | success to which the author has attained in this under- 
henceforth enjoyed a delightful sense of freedom and indepen- | taking, and we do not hesitate to say that this dictionary 
dence in its way. If I bestowed a thought on the subject at} is more copious and exact, and, in a word, more com- 
all, it was to be flogged not more than once in a day, if I could | p/ete than any of the kind hitherto published. No library 
conveniently do otherwise. Yet, in an irrational | mood, I) containing works by Scottish authors can be perfect 
would read—I would frequently steal off to some quiet spot in | without it, and we accordingly recommend it to the at- 
the neighbourhood, and employ myself in various histories, of | : .- 
‘ . , tention of our readers. 

which reading I was always very fond. My favourite retreat 
was up in an old pollarded willow-tree, secure from fagging, 
and therefore enjoying the distant voices in the playing-fields, | 





delightfully contrasting with the quiet splash of the trout | 


ay “ . TOURNAL OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
leaping in the river beneath me. Thus I obtained a respect- | 
t j ic | . . . 

— se i a the Roman, — and wy | Some years since there was published in France, ‘A Gallery 
aon 7 sitiresscsrtd at iggy ay oe ane t, _ ‘s A = | of the most distinguished of the French Clergy ;”’ it appeared 
i ous an “icant ag aha tgs e bw aba- in numbers, and judging from its external form, would seem 
Ous ages, 1 was completely conversant with each of their cir- | t have been suggested by the brilliant success of the “‘ Galerie 
pee ong and for this reason. I must acknowledge, that, | des hommes illustres par un homme de rien.” This collection 
pe te — a a ens a ~~ to be | bore the title ‘‘ Biographie du clergé contemporain par un 
daaes nie min dmc po “ oa patien oa I 0 ie & | Solitaire.’ The numbers we saw, treated of the Archbishop 

: able operation; but no sooner ha opene M-/of Paris, Arrre, D’Ottivier, Genoupe, LAMENNaIS 
priere’s Classical Dictionary, than every unpleasing anticipation FRavssmepve, Laconpaine, QuELeN, Gerams, and etiam: 
was dissolved, and I became totally unconscious of vulgar | phe sketches of character were by no means striking ; the im- 


realities, and absorbed in its poetical but unequivocal immo- 
rality. 

The usual adventures of school-life follow, and are 
painted with a graphic, minute, and truthful hand. Among 
these are interspersed some just objections to the economy 
of the college as administered in the author’s time. Most 
of these by far hold good at this day ; yet, though we are 
well aware that valuable improvements might without 
difficulty be introduced, we doubt whether a sudden and 
radical change of management would be for the interest 
either of pupils or masters. The only fault we have to 
urge against our author is a sin of omission not of com- | 


pression, on the whole, was rather that of simple biographical 
notices, treated in a very unpretending style. Another publi- 
| cation of a similar nature has now come under our notice. [This 
| work proceeded originally from Guertin, a writer already 
| known by his work on the distinguished characters of the 
| French marine, and bears the title ‘‘ Les prétres illustres de 
|la France.’’ The French priesthood is rich in men, distin- 
{guished by talent and energy of all kinds; and at this 
|moment, when movements of such interest and import- 
ance are going forward in the French church, a book which 
| shows us the most distinguished characters of all parties, 
| must bring with it a double interest. 

Times of peace are proverbially influential in inviting man 


mission. He should not have contented himself with | to a state of passive tranquillity. For this reason a voice which 
pointing out the defects of the system under which he | will in any degree arouse the sleeping energy, and awaken the 


was educated, but should have offered suggestions for its | 


amelioration and reform. ‘This, so far as we have seen, 
he has not done, therefore his work is but half complete. 
The conclusion of his college-life the author gives in the 
following lines with which we close our notice of his 
book :— 

But now it was that I was bidding farewell to Eton—an 
eternal farewell! now it was that I felt 


How dear the school-boy spot, 
We ne’er forget, though there we are forgot. 


I had been an Etonian for ten lovely years, and—what had I 


self-consciousness becomes absolutely invaluable. Such a 
voice may be heard in this last work of A. DumesniL, 
‘‘ Epreuves Sociales de la France depuis Louis XIV. 
jusqu’ & nos jours.”” The author, who onmany occasions has 
shown great literary powers, gives us here a dark pic- 
ture of the state of French society. The sketches he brings 
before us are frightful, and sometimes loathsome ; for him his- 
tory is but the development of evil in the world, and he illus- 
trates his theories, in the first place, by painting vividly all 
the horrors of the past century. There evil is found to be pa- 
ramount ; since then no change has there been but that of bad 
to worse ; it threatens to overgrow all else in the world, to stifle 
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the very germ of virtue. One has fearful forebodings while 
glancing over these painful pages, and it needs some activity 
to drive away the midnight phantoms which their black- 
ness conjures up. Nothing finds grace with the writer; all 
things are doomed to ruin and destruction. At the same time 
this Isarau is no mere destroyer of the spirit of beauty, 
coquetting with the pains of the world and the blasé condition 
of society. His dissatisfaction with existing circumstances 
goes deeper than the surface, and is united in him with an 
earnest and upright tone of mind; neither can it be said of 
him that he isunder the influence of party spirit. DumesNit 
certainly acknowledges himself openly to hold sympathy with 
the legitimatists, and he might perhaps be classed, for the sake 
of order, among their followers ; but not the less does he se- 
verely attack the claims of the aristocracy, and condemn the 
fallacious tendencies of the royalist party. It is the same with 
regard to his religious views ; in point of feeling, he belongs 


to the Romanist class, but this does not restrain him from | 


ascribing to priesthood more than half the evils he laments. 
In a word, there is no condition, no rank, no party, free from 
the operations of poison and decay ; and it is only incompre- 
hensible how a man, who looks upon all things as black and 
mysterious, can put up with his share in the world with so 
much composure. 

The last work of Turoputro Gautier, the feuilletonist, 
bears the somewhat peculiar title of “ Zigzags.”” It appears 
to us, that this author suffers under a feverish impatience, to 
distinguish himself from the rest of the world; he seeks to 
give every thing he writes a different colouring to the works of 


other people ; this he strives to attain, partly by means of | 


striking paradoxes, partly by declared opposition to all esta- 
blished usages, He is particularly attached to the use of 
antique phraseology, and to a string of pompous high-sound- 
ing words, independent of their application. He has a small 
talent for description, by which he manifests a taste for er- 
tain externals ; he may, indeed, be found interesting, when 
he rouses himself to describe an old ruin, an antique wall, a 
Satvator Rosa landscape, &c. &c.’ In exemplification of 


this, it is but necessary to refer to his traveller’s sketches of 
Spain, which he published some years since, under the title of 


ee Tra fos Montes.””. The work to which we now refer is of 
a similar nature. Here, indeed, we see comparatively little of 
the grandiose of Gautier’s pen; but, on the contrary, plea- 
sant little sketches of common life, among common people. 
The ‘ Zigzags,’’ contain many humorous adventures, expe- 
rienced during the author’s travels in Belgium, England, and 
Italy. The style is amusing and conversational, interspersed 
with entertaining anecdotes. 

Another volume of the Abbe Marcen’s “ Chefs d’couvre 
Classiques de la Litterature Francaise,” has lately appeared. 
In judging of collections of this kind, the question arises, whe- 
ther they are designed for the use of students of the language, 
who require to be introduced to the best authors, or as refer- 
ences for natives? In either case, the decision must be essen- 
tially different. A collection of this nature may be particu- 
larly valuable to a foreigner, while to a native, who knows 
well the stores from which it is selected, it may be far from 
satisfactory. There is also a tedious inclination, in works of 
this class, towards that which is’ termed the strictly classical. 
This remark applies particularly to the volumes in question ; 
and yet they form by far the best selection to be met with 
in French literature. \ This last. volume is devoted to epic 

“and dramatic works. The editor does not always illustrate 
‘his remarks with entire poems, a disadvantage which. might, 
in a great degree, have been. avoided; but where the original 
fails, he adds a short, resumé of the subject. It might also 
be said that his gesthetical point of view is. not perfectly 
free from pre-conceived notions and opinions, particularly 
prejudices allied to the classic school. Nevertheless, the 
work answers, in mafy respects, to a demand in French lite- 
rature, without, however, bearing any analogy to the admira- 
ble German Lesebuche, of WArKERNAZEL, with whose system 
the French have yet very much to do. 

Another work to which we may call attention is, ‘‘ Manuel 
de Chronologie Universelle,’’ by Sepizttor. One would 
imagine the French felt no want of works in the department 
of Chronology; nevertheless, this manual is a valuable aid 
to the historial student, seeing that none, we believe, since the 
*‘ Fiements de Chronologie”’ of Scué11, adapted to general 





use, has made its appearance. The present volume, although 
it makes full use of the latest and most important researches, 
lays but little claim to appreciation by the learned; it looks 
rather to a more extended and universal circulation. On this 
account the author has made use of the old orthography, 
and we imagine it would have been kindness to his readers 
to have written, in accordance with the best authorities, Chlo 
do vig, instead of Clovis. Much assistance may be given to 
the unlearned by little aids of this kind. The work mani- 
fests throughout the great industry and sound judgment of 
the writer. 

Again and again have plans been started and thrown aside 
relative to the removal of the Royal Library to another and 
more appropriate spot. But in a matter of so much im- 
portance, bearing with it so many various consequences, time 
must evidently be given to consideration on the subject. The 
several plans which have been broached for this purpose may 
easily be imagined to differ widely from one another; but it 
would appear, that the opinion as to the propriety of main- 
taining the present locality, and adding and enlarging to the 
present building, would eventually carry the day. This pro- 
position, supported by weighty authority, has, in fact, much 
in its favour. One point in particular, among many others, 
is the consideration that the translocation of such a large 
mass of volumes, as are contained in the Royal Library, 
could not possibly be effected without immense cost, nor 
without the danger of considerable loss. Among the 
numerous pamphlets which the discussion of the subject has 
brought forward, that of Leon pz Lazonng, ‘ Lel’Organisa- 
tion des Bibliothéques dans Paris,’ is distinguished by its 
able treatment of the subject, and intimate knowledge of 
details. The writer does not confine himself to the con- 
siderations we have alluded to above, but, as the title would 
imply, enters at length into the general matter of the Parisian 
libraries, merely referring, as the occasion presents, to the 
business in hand. At the same time he imparts a large store 
of information relative to libraries in general, also concerning 
the history of the Scientific Institute of Paris. This is a 
theme, which, in the history of literature and universal cul- 
tivation, offers to all a wide and varied field of interest. 

We have lately seen a work from the pen of Epwarp 
Biot, already distinguished by his knowledge of, and re- 
searches into, Chinese literature, which will, we imagine, rank 
among the first on the subject. It is entitled ‘* Essai sur 
l’Histoire de l’Instruction publique en Chine, et de la Cor- 
poration des Gens de Lettres, depuis les anciens temps 
jusqu’ & nos jours; ouvrage entitrement redigé d’aprés les 
Documents Chinois :’’ ‘‘ Essay on the History of Public In- 
struction in China, and the Body of Men of Letters, from the 
earliest times to the present day; elaborated from an exami- 
nation of Chinese documents.’’ All that we have hitherto 
known concerning the system of instraction in China, has 
been confided to a few scanty notices. We are, indeed,“aware 
that the whole life of the Chinese is one long school, in a very 
different sense to which we apply this phrase; the unceasing 
examinations are sufficient proof of this; but how the actual 
system of instruction works, or under what influences the de- 
velopment of mind proceeds, all this remained to us a mys- 
terious problem. Only those who have had the advantage of 
applying to direct sources of information, have succeeded in 
gaining sufficient knowledge on the subject to render their own 
ideas tolerably clear. The work we have named has destroyed 
the clouds that hid this world of knowledge from our view. 
It is one of those books based upon sound investigation, 
and which almost create an epoch in the circles where its in- 
fluence extends. 

Like all distinguished writers, Mrcueret, called by some, 
par excellence, the historian of France, cannot produce a new 
work without causing the literary world to divide in opinion 
as to its merits. There is ull enthusiasm on one side, ‘all con- 
demnation on the other; and probably both parties are in the 
wrong. If there be trath in the vor populi, Micneter is led 
away by the violent approbation his passionate efforts against 
the ultramontane tendencies of the day had previously excited, 
from the quiet path of the earnest inquirer, into the bustle and 
tumult of the market-places. Instead of, as formerly, de- 
veloping his great historical talents, undisturbed by the 
humours of the day, he now devotes himself almost exclu- 
sively to violent, extravagant sketches, and uproarious decla- 
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mation ; what he gains by this course in the applause of the 
many, he loses in legitimate literary circles. His pathos 
becomes hollow, and already his outbreaks of fervour and 
enthusiasm stand on the very borders of insipidity. We need 
only say that in his latest work, ‘‘ Le Peuple,’’ many former 
admirers declare there is a total absence of common sense. 
This book is already too well known in England to need 
description. It is little else but a hymn to the national vanity, 
to ‘‘ La Grande Nation,”’ an incentive to popular reminiscences. 
All that has hitherto been said concerning the overweening self- 
appreciation of the French is here outdone ; never was national 
vanity ministered to in a more open and unblnshing man- 
ner. Some of the author’s opinions are indeed laugh- 
able, particularly when he declares that the French have but 
one failing, namely, a tendency to depreciate their own virtues 
and talents. Clap-trap declamation of this kind must even- 
tually do much injury to the author’s reputation; for who, 
that could regard the present through such mistaken views, 
can be trusted to represent with justness the spirit of the 
past? QurNet, always fantastic, follows in the steps of his 
friend; from the beginning he was the more unintelligible 
of the two; at the same time he supports himself less upon 
the basis of learning ; but do what he will it will be hard for 
him to overstep the strange phantasmagoria of ‘‘ La Peuple.”’ 
His last work is entitled ‘* Vacances en Espagne ;’’ we have 
hut seen the commencement of it. He has powers of lan- 
guage which must always produce an effect. 

The mutual influences of Germany and France upon one 
another are becoming daily more apparent. It cannot be 
denied that of late not only much interest in the master- 
minds of Germany has been manifested in France; but 
something beyond interest, a knowledge of the subject 
has been evidenced also, Nevertheless too much stress 
must not be laid on the fact that we occasionally meet with 
important German names in the corners of a public journal ; 
at the best this but proves that a superficial admiration, a sort 
of amiable coquetry with German literature, is going on, very 
far removed from a deep appreciation of its merits or demerits, 
and simply tending to show that such is the present fashion. 
It is now ¢on to introduce the names of GorTuHE, LEIBNITz, 
or ScHLEGEL; but their mention in common conversation 
can hardly justify a belief in the extensive circulation of 
German works in France. Our former remark is founded 
more immediately on one or two works on Germany which 
have appeared in France, and to which we must call atten- 
tion. The first of these bears the title ‘‘ Des Allemands par 
un Francais.”” This admirable work has excited much notice 
in the French papers. The author is not known to us; but 
the internal evidence is such as to prove him much more inti- 
mately acquainted with German affairs than many Germans 
themselves... That he has freed himself to a remarkable de- 
gree from national prejudice, is to be seen in the very im- 
partial parallel which he draws between the French and Ger- 
mans, regarding only their separate characteristics. In all 
this there is apparent great power of observation, united with 
quickness and penetration, the more to be admired, as the 
French, in their estimation of other nations, are proverbially 
partial and unjust. There is also a tone of earnest friend- 
liness throughout, which redeems bis censures from the 
charge of hastiness or ill-will ; the author is evidently anxious 
to bring the country he has studied so deeply, nearer to the 
heart of his own nation. The literary notices are given in 
generalities, the writer had clearly no room for details. But 
for those who desire them, we may name the ‘‘ Poets Mo- 
dernes de 1’Allemagne,” par N. Martin, another work 
which appeared not long since. The editor is already known 
by his translation of Cuamisso’s ‘‘ Schlemihl,”’ and by one or 
two slight original works. In the Revue de Paris he appeared 
as a t, and, if we err not, in a small volume of poems, de- 
dicated to the Duchess of OrntEANs. In all these, particu- 
larly in bis poems, he not only betrays a deep know- 
ledge of Germany and German literature, but every word 
speaks a genuine sympathy with the interest of the nation ; in 
fact this proceeds so far that his original poems might easily be 
mistaken for translations from the German. They bear pre- 
cisely the same tone of colour, and there is such a German spirit 
throughont, that it is really difficult to think we are reading 
a French poet. It is possible this tendency to German feeling 





the same time it qualifies him peculiarly as a translator of 
German poets. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 745.) 
—_ ; : j ; 
“When Margaret is again established in her home, 


she returns to her familiarity with nature, witha spirit 
enjoying as much as ever, but inquiring more; subdued 
into a deeper thoughtfulness by painful experience and 


maturer years, and asking those questions of profound 


interest respecting life and its Author and purpose, 
which some feel as an oppressive mystery, while others 
labour to solve them by their own power. To these 


questions the many find sufficient and satisfactory an- 
swers in the word which represents us here as in the 
childhood ‘of our existence, with a view of the path of 
duty clear before us, but perplexed by many wonders 
both without and within, which will unfold themselves to 
us if we travel that way, while mere searching, however 
earnest, will never be able to explain them. She is 
guided in her inquiries by William Ames’s Marrow of 
Theology, a work written in Latin, but which the verna- 
cular would not make much clearer, and from which the 
reader gathers not much beyond the author’s mistake in 
calling it marrow, when the antediluvian remains are not 
more dry and solid bone. This work was placed in her 
hands by her friend, the master, who had taken away a 
‘Testament which some friend had given her, though mth 
what purpose the author represents the old ape as making 
this substitution we profess ourselves wholly unable to 
understand. It is not natural that he should wish to 
undermine her faith without supplying its place with 
some theory of his own. The position in which he stood, 
of inward contempt hidden under outward conformity, is 
not one which a kind heart would wish another, in whom 
he was interested, to share. 

“It is while thus employed, that young Evelyn finds 
her in her wood-paths, and becomes interested in her 
state of mind, or rather in her; for her views and feel- 
ings are expressed in a sort of lingo which seems to us 
most unhappy, not giving in the least the impression of 
deep and earnest feeling, but flippant and shallow at 
least to uninitiated ears. She told him of her experience 
on the Sabbath, and her disgust at the sepulchral faces 
of the worshippers, as if she had expected the pleasure of 
devotion to be manifested by its setting the assembly in 
aroar. Now, that an ingenious and thoughtful young 
person might dislike the connection of religion with sad- 
ness is probable enough ; such a one might become pre- 
judiced against Christianity from having seen it in such 
associations ; but whatever the feeling might be, whe- 
ther of sorrow or of wonder, it would be expressed 
not in cynical and misanthropic tones, but with that 
tender regret which the young so often feel when 
waked from their early dreams. Still, if the Sab- 
bath was somewhat sombre, some other religious pro- 
ceedings must have been jovial enough, one would 
think, to satisfy the wants of her soul. She speaks of a 
camp-meeting which she attended in the woods ; this, 
she says, ‘was the pink of what the master calls pup- 
petry, a hornet’s nest of harlequins, saints bacchantizing.’ 
Though we are not sufficiently well informed to know 
just what is meant by these phrases, we have no doubt 
they describe some very sprightly gatherings, where she 
could not be aggrieved by the sight of sepulchral faces. 
Then, too, she had the privilege of attending an ordina- 
tion, where the gaiety rose into a livelier key. The town, 
she says, was full of people, and soaking in rum; and 
her father, Pluck, ‘ when he was drunk, had far better 
manners than those sanctiloquent wigs exhibited.’ ‘It 
was altogether the richest specimen of deific wane 3 
if our readers know what that is, that she ever beh 
‘To finish the play, one gray old Punch, with inimitable 





may injure him in the estimation of his countrymen, but at 
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gravy, said grace at the close.’ Never having seen or 
eard of ordinations so conducted, we cannot say whether 
the buffoonery was found in real life or existed only in 
description; but if the fair Margaret saw what she de- 
scribes, we do not understand why she should not have 
been in communion with those who were following their 
instincts, and acting out themselves to her heart’s desire. 

** When Margaret has given Mr. Evelyn an insight 
into the state of her mind,—showing that, whatever her 
capacities might be, she was sailing in ballast, so far as 
information was concerned,—the author appears much 
more at home in reporting that gentleman’s words to her, 
which are sensible, often striking and eloquent, and 
though much too long for a private conversation, when 
considered as a means of expressing the writer’s opinions 
on important subjects, are as much condensed as the 
nature of the case would allow. The speaker must have 
been very much interested in the person before him, 
not to be dismayed at the medley of ideas and impres- 
sions which she poured out in language fantastical, 
pedantic, and full of tragical exclamations and clas- 
sical allusions. The want of depth was too apparent 
to make it necessary that he should take the trouble 
of sounding; but as if he had divined that his words, 
though thrown away on her, might be of service to some | 
readers, he went on with a full exposition of all his 
views of human duty and relations; and though there 
is a spice of foppery in some expressions,—such as 
‘most people are degraded by their piety,’ which is an | 
evident plagiarism from Mr. Vainglory,—his discourse | 
is, on the whole, clear, discriminating, and full of inspir- | 
ing truth. He represents to her the true character of | 
the Saviour, of whom she had talked in sentimental | 
phrase as her ‘Beautiful One,’-—showing that it is only by | 
sympathy with him that we can enter into the compre- 
hension of his divine excellence, and that just in propor- | 
tion as love gains influence in the heart, that wondrous | 
image of heavenly perfection will rise in us from glory 
to glory, ascending to the warmth and brightness of the 
perfect day. 

‘But we cannot followhim through his reasonings, and | 
we should be still more at a loss for time to unravel the | 
tangled skein of the story. It is needless to say, that 
she is convinced and professes herself a Christian, or 
rather finds herself a Christian, and the time is not dis- 
tant when she becomes Mr. Evelyn’s wife. Unfortu- 
nately for the work, though, no doubt, much to the ac- 
ceptance of the persons interested, old Girardeau takes 
occasion to leave them a fortune of two millions when 
he himself can keep it no longer. With this they pur- 
chase the place where Margaret had passed her youth, 
with much of the adjacent country, where they build a 
large house of stone, make extensive and tasteful im- 
provements, and exert themselves for the benefit of their 
neighbours with great success. But this success would 
have been much more to the purpose, had it been 
achieved without alliance with the dollars. Where two 
forces are united, it is not easy to say how much is 
owing to the one and how much to the other. There is 
an uncomfortable apprehension lest the reforms may 
turn out to be less genuine and lasting than in cases 
where it is clear that none but moral influences have 
been employed. Still, with the exception of this mistake, 
the state of society brought about by the full action of 
Christian influences is one which is delightful even in 
the most imperfect description, and we cannot but regret 
that the author should have condensed it into a few let- 
ters, which always give the impression that a writer has 
grown weary of his labour, and snatches at any expedient 
for hurrying to the close. 

“ On the whole, we greatly regret that the idea of this 
work, if we are sure that we understand it, had not been 
differently carried out and presented. Nothing could 
be more interesting than the picture of a young girl, 








energetic and imaginative from her birth, thrown among 
coarse and profane associates, and not only keeping her- 
self from contamination, but maintaining a quiet superi- 
ority to the influences which surround her, and coming 
into life with a character formed by the agency of 
stronger influences from within. That self-originated 
conceptions of the Deity and of human relations would 
be found in her heart is not so sure; but it might be 
assumed, and the portrait drawn accordingly; and she 
might also have been represented as indifferent to reli- 
gion because of the associations of severity, gloom, and 
hollowness, which had become connected with it in her 
mind from the sight of its unworthy disciples; though 
this is not common. It is not the simple, nor even the 
sensual, but those who are looking for arguments against 
religion, who hold it responsible for what Christians are, 
and for all that it pleases them to do. If in the moral 
and intellectual solitude where she dwelt, with unsympa- 
thizing beings around her, great thoughts, lofty concep- 
tions, and heavenly feelings should have arisen in her 
breast; and if when Christianity was first presented 
to her in its purity and loveliness, she should have 
recognized in it the ideal of her dreams, the beautiful 
mystery which she had all the while been learnin 

to love, the finished portrait of that which she had 
seen in a glass darkly in the silent chambers of her 
soul; and if, finding a new inspiration from this 
fulfilment of her hopes and visions, she had gone out 
to exert an influence, by means of sympathy, on all 
around her, with no wealth to buy, no power to overawe, 
impressing and interesting others, till the changed feeling 
and aspect of the community where she lived bore tes- 
timony to the wonders love can do, we should have had 
a work of a character far more attractive and useful than 


the present, and offering a better field for the author’s 


peculiar powers. We regret, therefore, that, instead of 
the more simple development of this idea, it should have 


been given in this unreal and impracticable form; in 


which, besides the impression constantly made on the 


reader that no such being ever existed, the improbability 


is heightened by the language put into her mouth; lan- 
guage which it is grievously unjust to the schoolmasters 
of a former generation to ascribe to their teaching or 
example, when it is only an euphuism of the present 
day, which is perfectly unaccountable in some able men 
who use it, though it answers good purpose to those pre- 
tenders who would cover up their defect of meaning with 
a jargon of strange sight and sound. We cannot tell 
why this author, who, in his own person, generally 
employs nervous and expressive terms, should have 
defaced his most prominent and interesting character by 
making her speak in a dialect which resembles nothing 
ever heard in the social world, and which is wholly out 
of nature in a village girl, whatever the accidental cir- 
cumstances of her education may have been. It destroys 
the beauty and truth of the conception; we feel that she 
could have had no real existence; when, but for this, 
and the needless touches of coarseness which we have 
mentioned, the idea of her character might have been 
original, beautiful, and true. 

“ But we have no time to dwell farther on the develop- 
ment of character in this singular book. There are 
other parts which seem more natural to the author’s 
taste and habits of thought; those, for example, in which 
he describes the rich loveliness of the landscape and the 
various influences by which it acts upon the heart. 
Here he is more at home; he has a discerning eye for 
the wonderful variety of its treasures, and he has evi- 
dently felt the power of those inaudible tones in which it 
addresses all who have an ear to hear them. He has 
noted every crimson berry and red leaf of autumn, and 
all the green plants and opening flowers of spring. 
seems to be on terms of intimacy with all the birds of 
the air; from the lightest glance of a wing, or the faintest. 
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snatches of song, he is able to detect them afar. The 
stillness of the Siam forest, grand and solemn in its as- 
pect and its sounds, but abounding in animated exist 
ence, heavy and oppressive as it is to the many, is best 
society to him. We know not where any could go to 
find more exact and pleasing descriptions of the scenery 
of New England, or of the vegetable and animal forms 
which give it life, than to the work before us; and the 
language in which he sets them forth, though he often 
invents a dialect for his purpose which would have 
startled even Noah Webster, had he lived to hear it, is 
felt to be such as one would employ who was gazing or 
listening with delight, and wanted words of power to 
express his strong emotions. ‘To this part of his work, 
though there is some slight confusion of seasons, we give 
the heartiest praise. 

“We will quote one passage of rich and beautiful 
description, which is almost entirely free from the pre- 
vailing defects of the author’s manner. On the Sabbath 
eve after her most unfortunate visit to the village meet- 
inghouse, Margaret returns home, and strolls up the 
Indian’s Head in order to view the sunset. 


*¢¢ Along a tangled path, trod by sheep, more by herself and 
somewhat by visitors to the Pond, she wound her way to the 
summit. This, as we have said, was nearly one hundred feet 
above the level of the Pond; on the top were the venerable 
trunk of the Hemlock before referred to, a small cluster of 
firs, a few spears of yellow orchard grass and brown sorrel, 
sparse tufts of harebells and buttercups, bunches of sweet-fern, 
and mosses growing on the rocks. 
jected a smooth shelving rock directly over the water, forming 
the brow of the so-called Head. 





From the south front pro- | 


| 


Dunwich and Brandon, winding, like unrolled ribbons, through 
the woods. There were also pastures covered with gray rocks, 
looking like sheep ; the green woods in some places were inter- 
sected by fields of brown rye, or soft clover. On the whole, 
it was a verdant scene,—Greenness, like a hollow ocean, 
spread itself out before her; the hills were green, the depths 
were green, the trees, grass, and weeds were green; and in 
the forest, on the south margin of the Pond, the darkness, as 
the sun went down, seemed to form itself into caverns, and 
grottos, and strange fantastic shapes, in the solid greenness. 
In some instances she could see the tips of the trees glancing 
and frolicking in the light, while the greedy shadows were 
crawling up from their roots, as it were out of the ground to 
devour them. Deep in those woods the black-cap and thrush 
still hooted and clang unweariedly ; she heard also the cawing 
of crows, and the scream of the loon; the tinkle of bells, the 
lowing of cows, and the bleating of sheep, were distinctly 
audible. Her own Robin, on the Butternut below, began his 
long, sweet, many-toned carol; the tree-toad chimed in with 
its loud trillingchirrup ; and frogs from the pond and mill brook, 
crooled, chubbed, and croaked. Swallows skimmered over 
her, and plunged into the depths below; swarms of flies in 
circular squadrons skirmished in the sunbeams before her eye ; 
and at her side, in the grass, crickets sung their lullabies to 
the departing day; a rich, fresh smell from the water, the 
woods, the wild-flowers, the grass-lots, floating up over the 
hill, regaled her senses. The surface of the pond, as the sun 
receded, broke into gold-ripples, deepening gradually into 
carmine and vermilion ; suspended between her eye and the 
horizon was a table-like form of illuminated mist, a bridge of 
visible sunbeams shored on pointed shining piers, reaching to 
theground. Margaret sat, we say, attentive to all this; what 
were her feelings we know not now, we may know hereafter ; 


This elevation commanded | and clouds that had spent the Sabbath in their own way came 


points of extensive and varied interest ; the Pond below, its| with her to behold the sun-setting; some in long tapering 
dark waters dotted with green islands, its forest-skirted shore, | bands, some in flocky rosettes, others in broad, many-folded 


the outlet, the dam, the deep and perpetual gurgle of the fall- | collops. 
Beyond the dam was a broken congeries, the re- | violet, and crimson, and the sky ina large circumference about 


ing water. 


In that light they shewed all colours, rose, pink, 


sult of wilddiluvial force; horrid gulfs, high rocky pinnacles, | the sun weltered in ruddiness, while the opposite side of the 
trees aslant, green dingles ; to the west, the hills crept along by | heavens threw back a purple glow. There were clouds, to her 


gentle acclivities, and swelling upwards, formed, to an un- | eye, like fishes ; the horned-pout, with its pearly iridine breast, 
trained eye, the apparent boundaries of this nether world. On| and iron-brown back; floating after it was a shiner with its 
the north was a continuation of the ridge of mountains of which | bright golden armory ; she saw the blood-red fins of the yellow 
the Head itself seemed to be the close, proceeding indefinitely | perch, and the long snout of the pickerel with its glancing 
till they met and melted into the sky. On the north-west, | black eye, and the gaudy tail of the trout. She saw the sun 
buried like a cloud in the dimmest distance, appeared the | sink half below the horizon, then all his round red face go 


round, bald, but soft and azure crown of Old Umkiddin. 
yond the Pond, on the south, extended a forest without visible 
break or limitation. Turning to the east, one beheld the Ri- 
ver, its meadows, the mountain beyond, and below you were 
portions of the village; to the south, through the tops of the 
woods, some of the houses in No. 4 were seen; and on the 
south-west lay the hamlet, Breakneck. In every direction, 
here and there, on side-hills, in glades of the forest, among 
orchard-groves, appeared the roofs of houses and barns, dap- 
pling the scene, and reflecting, in the middle of the day, a 
gray silvery light, like mica in granite. To this place Marga- 
ret ascended ; here had she often come before, and here in her 
future life she often came. She went up early in the morning 
to behold the sun rise from the eastern mountain, and be 
washed by the fogs that flowed up from the river ; at noon, to 
lie on the soft grass, under the firs, and sleep the mid-tide 
sleep of all nature; or ponder with a childish curiosity on the 
mystery of the blue sky and the blue hills; or with a childish 
dread, on that of the deep dark waters below her. She came 
up in the Fall to gather thimble, whortle, and raspberries that 
grew on the sides of the hill, and get the leaves and crimson 
spires of the sumach for her mother to colour with. She now 
came up to see the sun go down; she sat on the grass, with 
her hands folding her knees. Directly on the right of the 
sun-setting, was an apparent jog or break in the line of the 
woods and hills, having on one side something like a cliff or 
sharp promontory, jutting towards the heavens, and overlook- 
ing what seemed like a calm clear sea beyond; within this de- 
pression lay the top of Umkiddin, before spoken of ; here also, 
after a storm, appeared the first clear sky, and here at mid- 
day the white clouds, in long ranges of piles, were wont to re- 
pose like ships at anchor, and Margaret loved to look at that 
point. Nearer at hand, she could see the roads leading to 


Be- | 





down ; and the light on the pond withdraw, the bridge of light 
disappear, and the hollows grow darker and darker. A 
stronger and better defined glow streamed for a moment from 
the depths of the sun, into the sky, and fiashed through the 
atmosphere. The little rose-coloured clouds melted away in 
their evening joy, and went to rest up in the dark unfathom- 
able chambers of the heavens. The fishes swam away with 
the sun, and plunged down the cataract of light that falls 
over the other side of the earth; and the broad massive clouds 
grew darker and grimmer, and extended themselves, like huge- 
breasted lions couchant which the Master had told her about, 
to watch all night near the gate of the sun. She sat there 
alone, with no eye but God’s to look upon her; he alone saw 
her face, her expression, in that still, warm, golden sun-secting; 
she sat as if for her the sun had gone down, and the sky un- 
loosed its glory ; she sat mute and undisturbed, as if she were 
the child-queen of this great pageant of Nature.’ 


“ We wish that we could have found the same ‘ull sym- 
pathy for humanity manifested in this writer’s descrip- 
tions of social life, which breathes through the senti- 
ments which he expresses. Yet it is not uncommon to 
find this interest in social reforms, and desire to advance 
the welfare of mankind, evidenthy smcere, too, in those 
who do not give the impression of quick sympathy with 
individuals. Perhaps it is, that the sharp observation, 
which searches out at a glance the whole of the cha- 
racter, has a natural tendency to caricature ; faults and 
follies, even when slight and easily forgiven, are often so 
ridiculous and annoying as to destroy our respect for 
that which well deserves it; and it is on this account, 
perhaps, that this author, observing as he is, has done 
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less justice to what is amiable and excellent in the cha- 
racter of New England men than might be expected in 
one who has such a taste for the beautiful and the 
good. His character is often disguised by ungraceful- 
ness of speech and manner; it is very seldom ostenta- 
tiously paraded for applause; still it should be visible to 
all clear and earnest eyes, and isa subject on which every 
heart in its right place might rejoice to dwell. 

(To be continued.) 





JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Many curious stories are told of the astonishing instinct dis- 
played by cats in returning to places from whicli they have 
been removed, but the following instance recorded m the 
Scotsman, and which that journal vouches for as perfectly 
autbentic in every particular, is equal in strangeness to any 
anecdote of the feline race now extant. ‘“‘ A large grey cat 
was, in November last, brought from Innerleithen per carrier, 
packed up in a basket, to a family residing in Leith Walk. 
It remained there for about. three months, and had become 
thoroughly domesticated and reconciled to its new abode. At 
the end of that time, namely, early in February, it was trans- 





ferred to a family in Scotland-street, but with them it only 
remained for two days, when it found an opportunity to escape. 


ZootogicaL Socrety.—A paper was read, by Mr. Lovell | No more was heard of Tom till about three weeks ago, when, 


Reeve, ‘‘ On the Functions of Calcification in the Cowrey and | 
the Olive’—two pectinibranchiate Mollusks,”” The object of | 
this paper was to record a striking instance, not hitherto ob- | 
served, of the curious variations which sometimes occur in the | 
process of calcification between animals of this tribe closely | 
allied in other respects. The author commenced bis observa- | 
tions by quoting a few examples of mollusk economy already | 
known. The pearly and the paper nautilus are two species of | 
the Cephalopod, intimately allied in the organization of the | 
soft parts; the one producing a large mechanical apparatus, 

destined probably to assist its locomotive faculties under the 

enormous pressure which they have to sustain in its deep | 
region of habitation—the other producing a light elastic boat, 
deposited only by the female for the purposes of oviposition ; | 
the shell of the Pearly Nautilvs being secreted from the | 
mantle which envelopes the visceral portion of the animal, | 
whilst that of the Paper Nautilus is deposited. from a series 
of minute glands at the extremity of the hind pair of arms. | 
The office of calcification is thus transferred to a foreign organ, 

to subserve the generative economy of the species, After | 


to the utter astonishment of his original owner, he made his 
re-appearance at Innerleithen, worn and weary, but bearing 
unmistakable tokens of his identity. How he managed to 
subsist through the interval of four months, or what guide 
he had through the thirty miles of country between’ Edinburgh 
and Innerleithen, over hills and streams, and cultivated fields, 
and barren moors, which he had never traversed before, save 
in the covered basket, must, we suppose, remain for ever 
among the mysteries of natural history.”’ 

Strance Fact.—An enormous solan-goose, measuring 
six feet from tip to tip of the wings across the back, was caught 
upona haddock line last week by Mr. George Taylor, fisher- 
man, Newton-green. It had dived to the depth of forty feet 
for a fish which it caught in its gullet; but in rising to the 
surface again, the hook adjoining the line on which it found its 
prey, got hold of its wing in such a secure manner that it was 
easily dragged into the boat. The bird is pure white, with 
black tipped wings, and was sent to us alive by the captor.— 
Ayr Observer. 

On Wednesday last, two pair of soles were cooked by the 


quoting the calcifying operations of the Buccinum and the | heat of the sun alone, on the stalls at the back of the Boston 
Magilus, and the Chiton and Patella, as further examples, | fish-market, and were afterwards partaken of by the bystand- 
the author proceeded to demonstrate the difference which he | ers. Many persons attended to witness the experiment, which 
had observed both in the structure and functions of the | occupied about half an hour.—Boston Herald. 

mantle in the Cowrey and the Olive. The Cowrey continues) Loncevity,—That wonderful old man, John Edwards, who 
its course of volution in the ordinary manner, by winding | is upwards of 107 years of age, and lives in a cottage on the 
round the columellar axis up'to a certain period of its exis- Wilton road, near this city, was on Thursday last observed at 


tence; when a division of the mantle takes place into two | 
lobes expanded over the shell on either side, so as to | 
completely envelope it.The layers of calcareous mat- 
ter necessary to the completion of the shell are then 
deposited at intervals, from the outside by these lobes—each 
layer exhibiting, for the most part, a different style of colour 
and design ; and the bright, porcellanous surface of the shell is 
preserved by its immediate contact with the soft parts. It is 
not so in the Olive; and a beautiful modification takes place 
in the mantle and the disk, to lead to the same result. The 
mantle of the Olive is extremely Jimited; not extending, at 
any time, during the life of the mollusk, beyond the lip, over 
which it is kept ina state of tension by a cordlike prolongation 
of the posterior passing into a deep groove round the spire of 
the shell, in the place of the suture—an arrangement of the cal- 
cifying organ, of which this is the only instance on record. 
The different layers of colouring matter in the Olive shell must 
therefore be deposited simultaneously at the lip ; because the 
shell recedes from the mantle in its course of retrovolution, 
and is enveloped by a 'peculiar reflexion of the disk, bearing no 
part in the:calcification of the shell, however it may preserve 
the porcellanous surface\ by its viscid humour. . The author 
then proceeded to illustrate his.views by a series of the shells 
of the Tiger Cowrey (Cyprea tigris) at different periods of 
growth—each exhibiting ‘a distinct variety of colour and. pat- 
tern; and, after shewing that the layers of calcareous matter 
im the Olive are the same in all stages of growth, and can only 
be exposed to view by chemical agency, he concluded his ob- 
servations by stating how much caution should be exercised 
in generalizing, or rather speculating, on the’ probable nature 
of-a mollusk from the simple analogies suggested by its shell— 
considering the curious variation \in the calcifying operations of 
the Cowrey and the Olive as a remarkable instance of the un- 
expected results which sometimes occur to disturb the subtile 
reasonings of the philosopher. The paper was illustrated by 
enlarged representations of each mollusk in its living condi- 
tion—and of the Olive divested of its shell, to exhibit the 
structure of the mantle.—Li/erary Gazette. 





work in a hayfield near his residence.— Salisbury Journal. 





THE TOURIST. 


(All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility. 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
other economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Taz Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel« 
ling both abroad and at home.) 


THE AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 
(From the Adelaide Observer of the 17th of January.) 


In the second edition of the South Australian Register of 
Wednesday last it was announced that despatches had been 
received from Captain Sturt, stating the probable arrival of 
himself and party at Moorunde this day, Mr. Brown, the 
bearer of the packet, having left them at Lake Victoria, and 
himself arriving at Mr. Nation’s station on the 12th instant. 
We are happy to be able to assure our readers of the safety of 
the gallant band of explorers, although they have passed 
through the many difficulties and dangers so well described 
in the subjoined letter, with which the kindness and attention 
of the Hon. J. Morphett has favoured us. 

The letter from Captain Sturt is dated the 21st of Decem- 
ber last. On the preceding day he had reached the Darling, 
after a most perilous journey from the dep6t, a distance of 
270 miles. He effected his retreat with great difficulty, the 
first water being 115 miles from the depét. He was abso- 
lutely forced to make the attempt, for the only other alterna- 
tive was to remain and ‘rot at the old post.’””? The heat 
was perfectly horrible ; and had they not been providentially 
visited with a change of wind and a shower of rain, which 
cooled the air and ground, they would have perished. They 
did not, as it turned out, lose even a sheep. After this ac- 
count of the retreat, Captain Sturt proceeds to detail the 
transactions from the time when he was last heard of. It 
may be remembered that it was his intention te proceed ta 
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the north-west, in the hope of finding an inland sea. He 


says :— 

cp I went from the old depét to Lake Torrens, hoping to 
find a country affording a practicable route to the north, but 
was disappointed. I returned to the depot to make a more 
extensive excursion to the nefth-west. On the 14th of Au- 
gust I left the camp with Mr. Brown and three men, taking 
fifteen weeks’ provisions, but after penetrating to latitude 
24 deg. 30 min. and longitude 138 deg. I was obliged to re- 
turn from the failure both of water and grass. Dr. Brown 
also suffered greatly from scurvy, but was too highminded to 
complain. He is, indeed, an inestimable young man, and has 
been as a brother to me. 

‘* We passed over a country of alternate sand-hills and flats, 
until I struck upon a creek, beyond which the country was 
more open, and more subject to floods ; we crossed over exten- 
sive plains, subject to deep inundations, but soon again got on 
sand-hills. From them we descended to a stony plain of 
boundless extent, on which the horses left no track, and where 
no object was visible on the horizon from which to take bear- 
ings. Crossing these we descended to flats, like a ploughed 
field, on which water had subsided, stretching to the north- 
east and south-west, further than the range of vision, and with- 
out a blade of vegetation. From this we again ascended sand- 
ridges, of a most formidable description, and found the country 
to the west so bad, where we attempted to penctrate in that 
direction, and surface-water so scarce, that we were obliged to 
turn to the north at fifty miles, with only two small puddles to 
depend on. I struck a creek, which I traced up sixty miles, 
when J got ona country of salt formation, covered with sam- 
phire and other salsolaceous productions, with numbers of dry 
beds of lagoons, all white as snow, with salt. Passing this, we 
once more found ourselves among sand-ridges, perfectly insur- 
mountable, so close that the base of one touched the base of 
another—the whole country sand. The sand-hills were of a 
fiery red, and they ran for miles and miles, in parallel rows, 
with points like the vanishing points of an avenue. But there 
was neither grass nor water to be found, and after trying all 
points of the compass, I gave it up and returned to the depét, 
after an absence of seven weeks, and a ride of 924 miles. 


“The men were all knocked up, and the horses completely 
leg-weary ; but I was dissatisfied with this journey, and there 


was little time for hesitation. Therefore, after giving the ani- 
mals six days’ rest, I left the camp, with Mr. Stewart, leaving 
Mr. Brown in charge of the camp, whose readiness to do any 
thing I wished, lightened my labours. I took two men, and 
nine weeks’ provisions, my object being to try to enter. the 
tropics, to ascertain if there was any water between me and 
the north coast, or if the desert extends to the very tropics. I 
went due north, and struck a most splendid creek at 123 miles 
from the depét. Here I had a thunder-storm that lasted half 
an hour, and left some surface water, dependent on which I 
crossed it, and ran out 170 miles without finding a single 
channel for conveyance of water. I dug five wells, but had 
little hope of benefiting from them. I was at length brought 
up by a stony desert, that stretched before us in absolute 
boundlessness. Where there were sand-hills in it before, the 
sand-hills were now covered with stone, similar to the plain 
itself, I was in the centre of a dark and adamantine sea, 
without an object by which to steer my course. I was forty- 
one miles advanced in this gloomy region, and fifty-two from 
water. My horses had already been one day without water, 
and I could not hope to reach the other water under a day 
and a half, including part of the night ; yet I hesitated to turn 
back. It was an irresistible influence that drove me back, 
certainly contrary to my own inclinations. I was well nigh 
too late. I lost three horses, but that was of no consequence 
on such an occasion. I got back to the creek, after having 
reached latitude 25° 45’, and longitude 139° 13’. From the 
creek on which I was, I had seen high and broken ranges to 
the north-east, and | now determined on examining them and 
the creek. [ therefore went up the latter 120 miles, but I 
found that it was leading me away from the ranges, and T ulti- 
mately got to its termination, or rather head, in some extensive 
price, The creek was as large as the Darling, and was flanked 

y a box-tree Si in y land, to a considerable distance 
from its banks. Here I fell in with a numerous population, 
passing three or four small tribes every day ; but the news of 
our kind treatment of them had spread through the country, 











and they evinced no alarm, but did.all they could to 
serve us. 

‘On the 3rd of October I was at the head of the creek, and 
all at once found myself in the presence of about 270 or 280 
natives, encamped on a rising piece of ground, under a large 
sandhill I had descended. On seeing us; they set up a great 
shout, but when I rode slowly down the hill there was a dead 
silence ; then I dismounted, and, giving my horse to one of 
the men, walked over to the natives, who received me very 
kindly, brought me troughs of water and baked seeds, and 
invited me to sleep at one-of their fires; but, observing a 
small clump of trees about fifty yards away from the native 
camp, I told them that I would sleep there; to which they gave 
a ready assent, and carried over firewood for our use, which 
was very scarce. These people were the finest I have seen in 
Australia. Many stood six, several’ more than six feet high. 
They were well made, and had not the pot bellies of the natives 
in general. They were frank and merry people, and told me 
all they could. They assured me there was no water in the 
east or north, and were quite distressed when I persisted next 
day in going to the eastward. ‘The women were engaged to a 
late hour, in bruising seed for cakes, and the noise they made 
was like the working of looms in a manufacturing town. At 
10 o’clock all was hushed, and for the remainder of the night, 
no one would have known that there were so many human 
beings near. 

‘‘From this point I turned westward, and, taking up a 
branch creek, went towards the ranges; but I got into a ter- 
rible country, and found that the effects of refraction had 
deceived me with regard to the ranges, and that they were 
nothing but masses of sand or rock, 300 to 500 feet high. I 
saw that I was getting near the scene of the greatest turmoil, 
where the water passed over this dreary waste, and left the 
shivered fragments of mountains beliind it. Here again water 
and grass failed me, and I was forced to abandon this trying 
task, on the 9th of November, being unabie to contend against 
the season end country. I had done all that I could do, and 
had again run the risk of being altogether cut off ; indeed, so 
near was it, that I drained the last drop of mud—for it was 
not water—out of a pool that four weeks before was 150 yards 
broad, and 200 to 300 long. I lost two horses, and regretted 
them very much. I reached the depOt (which Mr. Brown had 
been obliged'to move during my absence, in. consequence of 
the putridity of the water) on the 17th, having ridden 843 
miles in five weeks, less three days. 

‘‘ T had been exposed for twelve weeks to an excessive heat, 
had had insufficient food, had drank loathsome water, and at 
length my iron constitution under disappointment, anxiety, 
and weakness gave way. The day I made the camp I had 
been eighteen hours on horseback; and when I dismounted, 
the spasmodic action of the muscles of my thighs was so vio- 
lent as almost to throw me forward. I had, in truth, ridden 
all day in great pain. The mext day the scurvy, latent in me 
for eleven months, seized me. The muscles of my thighs con- 
tracted, and I was laid prostrate on my mattress. I am still 
unable to walk or stand, but I am otherwise well in health ; 
and I hope, that with all the good things my friends have sent 
me, I shall get round.”’ 

Another gentleman has favoured us with the following note 
from the gallant captain, which forms an appropriate pendant 
to the foregoing communication :-— 

‘* The Ana Branch of the Darling, Jan: 5, 1846. 

** T bave, as you will hear, done nothing but toil through a 
desert that I believe is unequalled in the world. My inves- 
tigations, however, were geographical, not with any direct view 
of finding good land; and as far as the geography of the in- 
terior goes, I think there will not be much difficulty, from the 
data 1 shall be enabled to furnish, in making a’ pretty good 
guess as to what the greater portion of it is. All I can say is, 
that this has been one of the most difficult'and anxious tasks 
that could have fallen to the lot-of any man. For’ myself, 
thank God, I am getting better. Six weeks are quite long 
enough to be deprived of the use of one’s legs; but I am yet 
‘thankful it is no worse: I hope to be in Adelaide about the 
end of the month. I cannot at present ride, but shall be able 
to do so in a week or ten days.”’ 
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THE LATE MR. HAYDON. 
‘‘ TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING HERALD. 

‘¢ Sir, —Nearly twenty years ago (July 9, 1827) your journal 
published an appeal, or rather a complaint, of poor Haydon’s, 
too plainly foreshowing the destiny of his helpless and hopeless 
career. At this moment, when the dead man attracts a notice 
which the living could never obtain, his sad letter may not be 
inaptly reprinted. 

‘¢ 4 PO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING HERALD. 

*¢ Sir,—In the Literary Gazette of Saturday week was 
published a report of what had been spent by the directors of 
the British Gallery in favour of British artists, viz., 75,000/. 
in pictures sold, 14,000/. in pictures purchased by the direc- 
tors, and 5,000/, in premiums bestowed. 

‘*¢ Perhaps, in my present condition of bitter degradation, 
it will not be considered ungrateful in me to state that I never 
received one guinea of the 75,000/. laid out in pictures sold 
at the British Gallery ; that of the 14,000/. bestowed by the 
directors in purchases I have never had the honour of receiv- 
ing one shilling; and that of the 5,000/. spent in premiums, 
only 100/. was voted as a premium. 100/. as a premium 
during 23 years! That at this moment my ‘ Judgment of 
Solomon’ is rolled up in a winehouse in the Borough! My 
‘ Entry into Jerusalem,’ once graced by the enthusiasm of the 
rank and beauty of the three kingdoms, is doubled up in a 
back room in Holborn! That my ‘ Lazarus’ is in an uphol- 
sterer’s shop in Mount-street! and my ‘ Crucifixion,’ in a 
hayloft in Lisson-grove ! 

‘** My being unable, therefore, to meet the just demands on 
me at present is not, I hope, wholly unaccounted for. 

‘¢ * Sir, yours, 
¢¢ King’s Bench Prison, July 7.”’ ‘‘B. R. Haypon. 

‘* One hundred pounds in 23 years ! and not a penny during 
the next 19! The utilitarians to whom we vote our hundreds 
of thousands of pounds in reward of their having made their 
own fortunes by railroad and cotton schemes will piously won- 
der over the suicide, whom 42 years of neglect have driven into 
his desperate grave. 

“* Long before the date of his letter to the Herald, Haydon 


had been liberated from gaol as an insolvent, under which | 


process, one of his finest pictures (a debt contracted for its 
gilt frame being, I believe, in his schedule ; and another, pro- 
bably, for its canvas and colours,) was sold to a tradesman for 
less than the cost price of its materials ! 

** June 25, 1846.” “PYAAR. 
—_—»~— 


Cotourep ArcHITECTURE.—Within the last few years 
more has been done towards the improvement of the public 
taste with regard to the fine arts, and particularly coloured 
architecture, than during the whole of the last two centuries. 
This highly beneficial change must, ia part, be ascribed to the 
singular activity and acknowledged talent of Mr. Sang, who 
has, ever since the year 1838, persevered to improve, not only 
the interior appearance of our private buildings, but also of 
our most important public edifices. For several successive 
years this gentleman battled with and successfully overcame 
the prejudices and fallacious principles of the ‘‘ Quaker taste,’’ 
and changed the cheerless walls of our dwellings into cheer- 
ful—and for this country so essential—warm-looking abodes, 
Before even a Government School of Desiga was thought of, 
he made his way, almost umaided,—and what has been the 
result ?—merely this plain fact: that there may be seen at 
every paperhanger’s shop—at every carpet manufacturer’s, 
upholsterer’s, and numerous other trades, an improvement in 
design and colour which, a few years ago, no person in the 
remotest degree anticipated. Within the last eighteen months 
four of the most important buildings have been adorned by 
this artist :—The Royal Exchange, the New Conservative Club, 
the famed Hatfield-house (the seat of the Marquis of Salisbury,) 
and but a few weeks ago, the Italian Opera-house, where the 
bulk of the artistic display was performed by himself and 
corps within the short space of nine weeks. But perhaps one 
of the most important works of Mr. Sang is that of Hatfield- 
house, the style of which is strictly Elizabethan, and to which 
at a future opportunity more lengthened allusion may be made. 
Mr. Sang’s last great performance is the fine Gothic embel- 


lishments of the Catholic church in the Grove-end-road, St. 
John’s-wood ; a sanctuary which by its elaborate work, and 
particularly its religious character, will delight every true lover 
of Christian art. The groins are enriched in gold and brilliant 
colou:s, and every ornament strictly in accordance with the 
conventional forms used in England daring the middle ages in 
buildings of this description. Eight Biblical figures are dis- 
tributed in the different spandrils of the walls above the high 
altar, surrounded by rich gold borderings, arabesques, and 
Christian symbolic emblems, &c. This interior can scarcely 
be approached by anything similar in England, and it is grati- 
fying to feel that the fine arts introduced into the house of God 
after this manner cannot prove other than elevating to the 
human mind.—Glode. 

Tue Royat Mepar ror Arcuirects.—It has been de- 
termined that the age of the competitor shall be limited to 
twenty-five years, and that with this limitation the competition 
shall be open to the Profession in general. The successful 
competitor will be further entitled to draw upon the treasurer 
of the institute for the sum of 50/, after his arrival in Rome in 
the pursuit of his professional studies, at any period within 
five years from the time of the medal having been awarded to 
him, upon sending to the institute a satisfactory study of some 
existing building, either ancient or modern. 

It is said that Sir R. Peel has made permanent provision 
for the son of the late B. R. Haydon, Esq. by appointing him 
to the situation of landing-waiter in the Customs.—Sunday 
paper. 


MUSIC. 


Tar Liege anp Cotocne Festivats.—We learn from 
private sources that the former was a failure, Mendelssohn not 
conducting his own work. The choral meeting of 2,500 per- 
sons passed off with éclat, but Jenny Lind was not present. 

Tue Musicat Uniton.—Vieuxtemps and Sivori have agreed 
to draw lots for precedence in the performance of Maurer’s 
concertante for four violins, with Sainton and Deloffe, at Mr. 
Ellan’s matinee. This amicable arrangement, becoming the 
spirit of really true greatness, will prevent the recurrence of 
an evil which created schism between Ernst, Joachim, Men- 
delssohn, and the Philharmonic directors two years ago, when 
| the attempt to unite the great violinists in this composition, 
| by command of Prince Albert, ended by Ernst and Joachim 
| retreating from the contest, and Willy and Blagrove supply- 
ing their places. 

Tue Seconp Iratt1aAn Opera-Hovuse.—The capital for 
this undertaking has been deposited with the London bankers, 
and the agreement with the Covent-garden proprietors duly 
executed. The season will commence in April, 1847. 

Mario.—Many reports are in circulation respecting the 
marriage of this tenor, who is himself a Sardinian count by 
birth, with an English lady of rank. We are enabled to con- 
tradict the rumours in question. 

Donizett1.—Donizetti leaves France this week, accompa. 
nied by his nephew, for Bergamo, his native place. His 
health continues the same; he walks and acts as if his bodily 
powers were unimpaired, but his mind is evidently affected, 
without having undergone a notable change. The character- 
istic features of his illness are profound silence and melancholy. 
It is evident, from the expression of his eyes, that he recognizes 
his friends, but he never addresses them. Three of the prin- 
cipal doctors of Paris were consulted as to whether Donizetti 
could undertake without danger so long a journey as from 
Paris to Bergamo, and they replied in the affirmative. His 
nephew, who has not left him for an instant since he entered 
the Maison de Santé at Ivry, accompanies him, and watches 
over him with the most affectionate solicitude. 














THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET.—A new drama was brought out here, on Sa- 
turday, under the name of Borough Politics, a fertile aud exciting 
subject. The chief borough politicians are a Mrs. Farmer Thomp- 
son and Mrs. Doctor Neville, whose rivalry in politics, and that 
of their husbands as candidates for the mayorship of Bumbleton, 
of course breed deadly enmity between the heads of the families, 
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and that naturally, or rather dramatically, leads to the most 
romantic love between the hopes of the said family, to wit, be- 
tween Miss Thompson and Frank Neville. An union being out 
of the question as long as the respective papas remain candi- 
dates for the same mayorship, the father of the young lady hero- 
ically gives up his hopes,. Dr. Neville gains the election, and a 
reconciliation, and a marriage, is the consequence. The piece, 
thanks to the acting and to the proverbial good-nature of the 
audience of the “‘ little theatre,’’ more than to any merit in the 
itself, was successful. The plot is only fit for a farce, but 
EBSTER, whoplayed Farmer Thompson, with his customary artis- 
tical merit and discrimination, forbade failure, not to mention Mrs. 
Gover inthe character of the (to coin a word) Malapropic 
Mrs. Thompson. Buckstone, as Florid, editor of the ‘*‘ Bum- 
bleton Denouncer,”’ with the rehearsal of a speech of his con- 
coction, was irresistible. The characters were effectively sus- 
tained by Mr. FARREN, Miss CUSHMAN, and Mr. BucKING- 
HAM. The operatic enterprize of Mr. WeBsTER, hazardous as 
it seemed, has turned out entirely successful. 


At the Princess’s THEATRE this week, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor has been brought out with an excellent caste, Mr. 
CuHartes MATHEWS taking the part of Sir Hugh Evans, a 
character peculiarly adapted for the display of his refined art; 
Madame Vestris looking and acting Mrs. Page to the very 
life; and Mrs. StrrL1NG being to the full as agreeable in the 
pert of Gossip Ford. The Critic followed, in which Mr. C. 

ATHEWS did double duty, as Sir Fretful Plagiary, and Puff ; 
we have the highest expectations of Mr. CHARLES MATHEWS; 
he has been constantly improving for the last year or two, by the 
simple effect of having found it desirable to cultivate the great 
talents with which nature has endowed him. When will he give 
us his Mathews at Home? We are inclined to think that, asa 
monopolylogist, he would approach very close to his father. 


ADELPHI.—A new melo-drama was brought out here on 
Wednesday evening, founded on a superstition prevalent in 
Marseilles, in 1660, to the effect that the devil would pay a visit 
to the town in the person of the ‘‘ Spirit of Avarice.’’ As near as 
we could divine, from the customary want of plot in Adelphi 
pieces, the following was the way in which this belief was veri- 
fied: —A rich merchant at Marseilles is about to depart for Brazil, 
with his ward, a great heiress, of course leaving behind adiscon- 


solate lover. The night before their departure the ‘‘ Spirit of | 


Avarice’' makes his appearance from out of the merchant’s strong 
box. His first victim is the lover, a young surgeon, who is 
tempted by a convict in the hospital to aid him in his escape, and 
to receive, in return, information concerning a hidden treasure, 
wherewith to put himself on the required equality with his be- 
loved. We next find the family at Rio Janeiro, where the lover 
has followed them, and where, under the instigation of the 
omnipresent ‘*Spirit,"’ the guardian is endeavouring to deprive 
his ward of her property. The lover offering a bracelet which had 
belonged to the father of Clementine, among some presents 


given to his beloved, and which formed a part of the ill-gotten | 


treasure, leads to the discovery of a daring robbery. De 
Launecy, the young surgeon, is about to be disgraced when 
the merchant’s house is attacked by the escaped convict, and in- 
fluenced by the ‘Spirit of Avarice.” Madame CELESTE, as 
Clementine, is given scope for an affecting shew of female heroism 
and virtuous indignation, by the fact of her being stolen among 
some of the other valuable commodities belonging to the mer- 
chant. The ‘‘ Spirit,’’ however, sets all things right, by causing 
each of the robbers to destroy the other, in order to become sole 
possessor of the bounty. Clementine is restored to her ‘‘ discon- 
solate friends,’’ and is given to De Launcy. The piece is inter~ 
esting enough, and tolerably well acted, all having parts suited 
to their peculiar style. The ‘‘ Devil of Marseilles,’’ we should 
think, will be successful. 

Surrey.—On Monday evening we found at this theatre 
another instance which “makes assurance doubly sure,’’ that 
the English audiences of this class cannot understand good act- 
ing. Madame Vestris and CHARLEs MATHEWS have been 
acting here, always to bad, sometimes to almost empty houses ; 
yet we go on Monday when the “‘ Fairy Opera” of Cinderella 
was brought out, with scarcely any one of note in it, and we find 
a capital house, the pit crammed, and a good sprinkling in the 
boxes. We do not make this observation because the manner 
in which this ‘‘Opera’’ is brought out does not merit success ; 
it is, on the contrary, decidedly commendable ; but such being 

case by no means compensates for the lamentable fact, that 
the MaTHewsss should be so coolly received. We were agree- 
ably surprised to find our old friend CuemEnt WHITE here: he 
has nothing to do, and that he does as well as can be expected. 
The chief characters are sustained by Madame ALBERTAZZI, 
Mr. D. W. Kina, and Mr. HoRNCASTLE. There is some very 
tolerable singing between Madame ALBERTAZZI and Mr. KING; 
for the other portion of the company we cannot say much, so we 


shall say nothing; the changes and other magic portions of the 
production are also very tolerable, with the exception of some 


very laughable horses, who in vain try to draw Cinderella’s 
carriage. 

Frencw Piays.—Disozet and La Font appeared, for the 
last night of their regular engagement, on Monday, but they have 
consented to remain until Wednesday, to lend the aid of their 
great talents to the benefit of Mr. MircHELL, which takes place 
on that evening. Even were the announced performances less 
attractive in themselves than they are, the great services, as we 
may fairly call them, of Mr. MircHELt, in providing, by the 
most liberal expenditure, refined entertainment for the public, 
would entitle him to an ample acknowiedgment at their hands on 
this occasion. But the performances themselves are eminently 
attractive. In addition to Gentil Renard and Un Comte des Faits, 
the Ethiopian Serenaders will appear, and Lucie Graugn is 
to dance a favourite pas seul. RACHEL, beyond all question the 
greatest tragedian since KEAN, appears on Monday in Les 
Horaces. 

MASQUERADE AT VAUXHALL.—The first Bal Masque of 
the season was celebrated here on Monday. The weather was 
most auspicious, and the spacious gardens, of all places in or 
near London the best adapted for this class of entertainment in 
the summer months, were thronged with visitors, of whom more 
had donned costumes than, strange as it seems, is customary at 
masquerades in this country. For our parts, we entirely concur 
with Mr. NATHAN in the opinion that no one ought to be ad- 
mitted to a bal costumé who is not in a costume of some sort or 
other, whether he or she can support the assumed character or 
not. Monday night, as we have said, there were more characters 
than usual, and we observed several very tolerable attempts to 
act up to them. There was the ordinary preponderance of 





| debardeurs and postillons, more or less accurately got up, but 
| whose French was altogether that of Stratford-atte-Bowe. There 
| was a very effective party of Ethiopian minstrels, amateurs, who 
| manipulated the banjo and the bone castanets with great vigour 

and some taste. There was, too, a real East Indian, in his own 
ordinary dress, who pleased as much as any body, from the in- 
tense delight with which he looked on at every thing and every 
| body. There were no extra entertainments provided by the 
| manager—it was, indeed, quite unnecessary, except that there 

was a quadrille on horseback performed by Mr. TOURNIARE’S 
| equestrian corps, in dresses of the time of Louis XIV. Another 
| party of masquers, whose dresses and grotesqueries were satis- 


| factory, impersonated a company of English rustics—the thea. 
| trical rustics, not the real article—with pipe and tabor. The 
| experienced and courteous Mr. Lewis acted as Master of the 
| Ceremonies, and fulfilled his somewhat troublesome task with his 
accustomed efficiency. The music was excellent and ample. 
| The masquerade was so successful, that it is to be repeated on 
Monday, the 13th instant. 

Tur CoLtosseuM.—His Highness Ibrahim Pacha and suite, 
accompanied by Major Dickson, visited the Colosseum on Satur 
day last, and was conducted through the Classic Ruins, Con- 
servatories, Glyptotheca, and Panorama of London, by Mr. W. 
Bradwell. On viewing the Panorama his Highness was most 
anxious to discover Buckingham Palace, which was pointed out 
to him, as well as several other prominent buildings. On visiting 
the Swiss Cottage his Highness was so much pleased with the 
rustic appearance and picturesque view that he enjoyed bis cigar 
there, and was pleased to express to Mr. Bradwell, through 
Major Dickson, his intention of again visiting the establishment 
to see the night picture of London. 

Royat PoLyTecHNnic INsTITUTION.—The Professor of 
Chemistry to this establishment is at present delivering a course 
of lectures on the Philosophy of Heat and Cold. These lectures 
are admirably suited to the present season of the. year, as the 
learned Doctor, instead of merely confining himself to the 
usual routine of writers and lecturers on this important sub- 
ject, treated principally of the matter in connexion with me- 
teorology, and the economy of clothing. After introducing the 
subject, by treating of the various sources of heat, Dr. RYAN 
proceeded to consider the change of condition produced by this 
imponderable in every description of matter. His illustrations 
in this department of his lectures were most happy and nume- 
rous, comprising a condensed description of thermometers and 
pyrometers. Under this head also he explained very simply 
and beautifully the theory of ventilation, the cause of trade-winds, 
and land and sea breezes. The lecturer then proceeded to con~ 
sider the communication of heat, first, by conduction and con- 
vection; secondly, by absorption and radiation. Under the 
latter head Dr. RYAN explained most concisely and satisfactorily 
the theory of dew, and the cause of its deposition on some sur- 
faces and not upon others. The Doctor shewed, by numerous 
well appointed experiments, that these bodies which absorb 
heat rapidly have also the power of radiating caloric with great 
rapidity, and therefore they cool more quickly than more reflect- 
ing surfaces, Thus, while the earth and the grass absorb heat 
in the day more rapidly than the smooth gravel-walk, yet, after 
the sunset, the process of radiation going on, the dark surfaces 
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continue to cool by radiation until the moisture of the contingent 
air is condensed into dew. Lastly, the talented Doctor explained 
the sensible and latent conditions of heat, she the cause of 
the:changes in temperature of bodies produced by the passage of 
matter from the solid to the liquid, or from the liquid to the 
acriform state, and vice versa. 
—_>—- 
PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT’ 


NOW OPEN. 

[For the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert ‘regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time.] 

British Muse, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THEATRES.—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford-street-—French 
Plays, St. James’s Theatre, King-street, St. James’s— 
Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, City- 
road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road. All daily. 

Panorama, Leicester-square. Every day. 

DroraMA, Regent’s-park. Every day. 

CosSMORAMA, Regsaitcstrect: Every day. 

Tue TowER. Daily, from 10 to 4. 

Mapame Tussaup's Wax-work, Baker-street. 

Cuingse Exarsition, Hyde-park- corner. 

PoLYTEcHNIc INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. i 

ADELAIDE GALLERY, Lowther-arcade, Strand. Daily. 

Tue CoLossevuM, Regent’s-park, Day and night. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

Surrey Zootocicat GaRpENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are—M. Phillipe’s 
Conjaring, Strand Theatre, every eveniag—Ethiopian Serena- 
ders, St, James’s Theatre, Tuesdays and Thursdays.—Tableaux 
Vivants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. 











ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


LOVE’S JEALOUSY. 


When no more in love for me 
Leaps thy living pulse, 

IT will whisper “‘ false’ to thee, 
But for nothing else. 


Yet unto a nobler brow 

Should thy stray thoughts rove, 
I have just been thinking now, 

°T would half tease me, love. 


To a black, enticing eye, 
Fire-lit more than mine, 
Should thine look back one reply, 
I should half repine. 


And this half-repining, love, 
And this half of teasing, 

With my faith declining, love, 
Would be aught but pleasing. 


So, whenever eye or brow 
Shall thy passion move, 
I will, like sweet Dido, vow 
Thou art false to love. 
O let not young Cupid flee us, 
Since he's in our keeping ! 
Fancy how that brute, Aneas, 
Kept poor Dido weeping. 
E. H. BurRRINGTON. 





NECROLOGY. 





M. Eyrtes.—The Paris papers announce the death of M. 
Eyriés, a member of the Institute, honorary president of the 
Geographical Society of France, and distinguished, for more 
than half a century, by many literary titles. He was eminent 
as an original geographical writer—as the translator into French 
of the German works of Humboldt—and as a book collector. 
M. Eyriés had reached his 80th year. 

Canon Batraazar Spastr#.—At Munich, the Canon 
Balthazar Spaeth, one of the most learned archeologists of 
Germany, has died, at the age of 72. Many of the Canon’s 
works have a European celebrity. During his long tours in 





Greece and Italy, he had found a rich collection of antiquities ; 
and these, together with his large library, he has bequeathed to 
the government—which has distributed them between the 
Royal School of the Fine Arts and various other establish- 
ments in that city. 

BEnzenBeRnGc.—At Dusseldorff, the celebrated professor of 
astronomy and natural philosophy, Benzenberg, is dead, at 
age of 67.. Benzenberg was the first who made observations 
(at Gottingen, in 1798) on the distance and the orbit of falling 
stars—or made any attempt to determine their geographical 
length. His works on the subject, as well as his mathematical, 
geometrical, and mineralogical publications, have obtained 
great reputation. He has bequeathed to the town of Dussel- 
dorff the magnificent observatory which he had built, his rich 
collection of astronomical and other philosophical instruments, 
and the sum of 7,000 thalers (1,000/.) the interest of which is 
to keep the latter in repair.—Athenaum. 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Frencw AcapEMy oF ScreNce.—SiTT1ING or June 15. 
—There was a very thin attendance at this sitting, nearly half 
of the members having received invitations for the inaugura- 
tion of the Northern Railroad ; nor were the communications, 
generally speaking, of much interest. One of the most in- 
teresting was a paper on the preparations making by M. Raf- 
fenel for his travels in Central Africa. M. Raffenel is a 
young naval officer in service at Senegal. Having made an 
excursion in Upper Senegambia, he has been employed by the 
government to undertake a journey of more than 1,200 
leagues in Central Africa for the purpose of studying the 
habits and resources of the natives, and making observations 
which may be usefal to science. A communication was re- 
ceived from Lima, from M. de Castelnau, giving an account of 
his travels in South America. His letters refer chiefly to the 
domestic animals of that country. He states that he met with 
immense flocks of llamas on the plateaux of Olivia and Peru. 
The llamas are employed by the Indians as beasts of burden, 
but their greatest utility consists in their wool and flesh, the 
latter of which forms the principal food of the natives. The 
crossing of the llama with the alpaca is very frequent, but a 
much more remarkable result is obtained by crossing the 
alpaca with the vigonia, The alpaca, like the llama, submits 
readily to domesticity, but the vigonia will only thrive in a 
state of liberty. The oxen of Brazil, says M. de Castelnau, 
are of two very different races, the one resembling much 
the oxen of Europe, and the other being remarkable 
for the immense development of the horns. M. Arago 
read an aécount of some experiments made in the 
United States with the electric telegraph of Mr. Morse. 
M. Arago’s account, however, is merely the reproduction of 
that published in a Baltimore paper, by which it appears that 
Mr. Morse’s telegraph communicates more than 80 signs per 
minute. Mr. Morse has now before the commission on elec- 
trical telegraphs, of which M. Arago is president, a proposi- 
tion for the application of his system to the French line, Mr. 
Bain, of Edinburgh, who has established an electrical tele- 
graph on a long line in Scotland, has also a proposition before 
the same body. We had hoped long before this to see a 
report from M. Arago, of the comparative advantages of these 
two systems. From all that we have heard and seen they are 
both admirable, and it is therefore almost incredible that the 
government should go on calling for funds for the establish- 
ment of new telegraphic lines in France, without availing it- 
self of the practical science of these gentlemen, and giving a 
small portion of those funds to them by way of remuneration. 
Several communications have been made recently to the 
academy, on the mode of ascertaining with certainty the quan- 
tity of crystallisable sugar in the raw sugar of commerce, and 
also the quantity of crystallisable matter contained in the 
syrup from which white sugar ig made. A communication 
was this day received on the same subject from M. Peligot. 
This gentleman’s process consists iu a peculiar application of 
alkali, and appears from hig accouatite be perfectly successful. 
M. Edmond Becquerel gave an account of some experiments 
in electricity, with a view of testing the correctness of those 
recently made by Mr. Faraday, of London, and of which an 
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accotmt has been given in the journals. M. Becquerel’s 
results differ in a slight degree from those of Mr. Faraday, 
but not to such an extent as to detract from the merits of the 
tter gentleman’s discovery. 27. 9 ° 
. eres Move oF eceaiee a, T. Brookhouse, ‘Ro- 
man cement manufacturer, of Derby; Having» diedy was “in- 
terred in All Saints’ churchyard, on the 23d ult. A thick 
layer of cementiwas at the bottom of the grave just 
befoxe the. eoffin was lowered}; the sides and ends were filléd, 
ayd.another layer of thesamé materialat: the top completely 
hid.the coffin:from:viéw, and rendered’ it air tight.’ Bre it 
hardened, which the cement: did in-a few minutes to the’ eon- 
sistency of the hardest stone, the deceased’s name was traced 
in. the yielding ‘mass, so that, if at some future age the deposit 
should be disturbed, the name of the oceupier of the interior 
may be read. 

Bioop an ANTIDOTE TO ARsENIc.-—Experiments made’ in 
France on dogs, commencing with3 grains of arsenious acid, fol- 
lowed by a dose of 18 ounces of fresh calf’s blood (subsequently 
extended to 9 grains, and reduced to 9 ounces) shew a strong 
affinity of arsenic for blood, and a chemical combination of the 
two in the stomach, which renders the former as a poison 
inert. ; 

Cue4p Puysic,--ln one of the committee-rooms of Parlia- 
ment. last week .a fact transpired on the examination of a che- 
mical witness, which we lose no time in communicating to the 
public for the, benefit of all whom ‘it. may concern. It was 
required ;to..know if the water in the fountains of Trafalgar- 
square was of a wholesome quality.) The witness, who an- 
swered in the affirmative, was asked why ? and he replied, that 
he had analyzed it, and found, it to contain.a very considerable 
solution of Epsom salts. 


Tue, Jnoy, Duxs,—A bridle-bit; has. lately been invented) 


and brought out under this appropriate name.; it really seems 
to be invincible, for mo horse can pull against it. Its pecu- 
liarity consists, chiefly. in, its not’ being’ placéd im the horse's 
mouth, as.all other bits.are; and from what we: have seen and 
heard, it seems to bea. néiplue ultra, and likely to be the 
means of making any further alterations and improvements in 
bridles . unnecessary for hard-mouthed horses... With this bit 


it seems that ,a, lady, or-even.a child,,can manage.any horse ;)) 


and a great.recommendation to.-it.is,, that it does’ not injure 
the mouth in the,slightest degree. . The astonishment of all: is, 
that such. a bit has not been, before.in use; -but it. is perfectly 
opposite in position to every other ;,,a1d we are justified in sup- 
posing it well adapted universally for harness also, as some of the 
leading gentlemen; have already adopted it. for, their four-in- 
hand, and speak highly of it; and.it must be most: gratifying 
to an old sportsman to have produced:so valuable an append- 
age to any stud ; for we hear that, Mr. Smith is. the iaventor, 
who lately hunted the Pytchley-hounds, and, also author of the 
‘‘ Diary of a Huntsman,’’ and the ‘‘ Life of a Fox ;’’ and it is 
made, we hear, by Mr. Latchford, of, Picoadilly; who has regis- 
tered it at the Patent Office. 

Use or ALUM, TO. PREVENT ACOIDENTS, BY Fire.——-Mr. 
Tate, of Hove, has proposed to the committee of ‘the’ washing 
establishment in, George-street,,Euston-square, to have the 
outer clothing of the poor, aud. of children in particular, im - 
mersed,, after they have been‘cleansed, in.a solution’of alum. 
This plan has been submitted, to Dr. Ryan, who. highly ap- 
proves and recommends it, as the cheapest and most effectual 
mode to prevent ignition,— Brighton paper. 

Pencit Cepar.—Nearly all. the railway, sleepers in. Ame- 
rica are made of this wood, ,as it. never rots, and it iardens by 
exposure to wet. It is now being introduced into some ofthe 
railways in the north of England for.the same, purpose; it is 
also extensively used in America for ship building, baying the 
Propet when. used with other wood, of; preventing its rot- 
ting. ..There.is no limit,to the quantity that: can, be obtained 
of this wood if required, , Its: present, selling price averages 
about 5d. the superficial foot.— The Builder, 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Phrenology, its Nature and Uses, 


[SECOND NOTICE.] 
WE cannot follow Dr. Combe through his examination 
of the system thus discovered by Dr. GALL, but we pass 
on to his sketch of 





THE USES OF PHRENOLOGY. os 
Many suppose that it is only in)cases of ‘insanity, that.a 
knowledge of the physiology of the brain is of anyigreatscon- 
sequence to the physician, In the discrimination and treat- 
ment of every form of nervous and-meéntal disease, it is indeed 
invaluable, or rather, I may say, indispensable ; but from much 
experience I may further add, that: there is scarcely a case to 
which a medical man can be-called,.in which an acquaintance _ 
with’Phrenotogy will’ not smooth down difficulties and afford’ 
hiti ¢fficient aid, both in regulating the {reatment, and in deal- 
ing with the friends of the patient, so as to.secure their hearty 
and complete co-operation. The afflicted.are .beginning to 
make:this, discovery for, themselves};.and the day is gone by,“ 
when. advocacy of Phrenology'was an ‘objection toa medical 
man. The bias is now turning the other way; aid-t have my- 
self received many applications for advice from invalids in dif- 
ferent parts of the Kingdom, who stated that they were induced 
to consult me by a belief that Phrenology would throw light 
upon their ailments. In ordinary private practice, also, the 
utility of Phrenology is already appreciated by many. ;, and pro- 
fessional men who understand it, are sought after in preference 
to men of equal-skill who; remain in ignorance: of its: walue.! 
Here, again, I speak from» actual -experience ; ‘because; ’ since 
bad health compelled me wholly to “relinquish ‘the ‘exercise of 
my profession, | have repeatedly been applied to by invalids 
to recommend an adviser who was well acquainted with Phre- 
nology. Indeed, it is to the actual experience of its benefits by 
a former patient, that you are indebted for being now assem~- 
bled in this hall. The late W.R. Henderson, esq. devoted 
much time,and attention. to its study, and became deeply im. 
pressed with the services it was destined to render to mankind. 
In his own person and! under many drawbacks, he had, both 
during health and ‘in disease, experienced its practical utility, 
and thence became more fully aware of the numerous and 
beneficent applications of which it admits, to the relief of 
suffering, as well as to the moral improvement of man. Under 


‘this conviction, he resolved to do all in his power for its 


more extensive diffusion. With this view, some years before 
his death, he devoted part of his leisure to the deliyery of lec- 
tures on the subject to the working classes of Galashiels, in 
the neighbourhood of which he then resided, An impediment 
in his utterance rendered this effort less, successful than it 
would otherwise have been; but to secure the more effectual 
and permanent attainment of his object, ‘he made a will, by 
which, after providing annuities for several friends, he be- 
queathed all his property to trustees, tobe devoted to the 
more extensive diffusion and cultivation of Phrenology; and 
specially recorded, that he did so from’ no transient fit of 
enthusiasm, but from a calm, well-considered conviction of the 
truth and practical value of Gall’s. great discovery. He lived 
for four years after making this will; and his conviction that 
he had done wisely in dedicating his funds to such a purpose 
became only the firmer. 

And he adds the following gratifying outline of 

THE PROGRESS OF PHRENOLOGY, 

It is now fifty years since Gall proclaimed his’ discovery to 
the world; and surely half a century of-active and determined 
hostility would have been. sufficient..to, extingnish) a system 
such as his, had it really been based on error and assumption, 
as it was said to be! And yet so far from being extinct, Phre- 
nology gives every day new-signs of increasing vitality. The 
works in, which, it is;expounded have been sold to a large ex- 
tent, and yet their sale still continues steady and regular. 
Does not this simple fact betoken an inherent interest in the 
subject, which, because truth is on its side, no misrepresenta- 
tion can destroy ? Even in Germany, from which Phrenology 
was expelled almost at the instant.of its birth, it now. rears! its 
head, and gives indications, of vigorous and: enduring vitality. 
Germany not only possesses a journal deveted to, phrenology, 
and published regularly at Mannheim, but there .is every rea- 
son to hope that, in the, University of Heidelberg, the.very 
focus of the, celebrated Tiedeman’s active opposition, a lee+ 
tureship similar to your own will shortly be, established, and 
given to Dr, Scheve, who has already made himself advan- 
tageously known by his labours in the cause. Many other 
facts might be referred to in proof of the increasing ‘nterest 
with which Phrenology is regarded, more especially among 
medical men; but time forbids me to enter upon them, 
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Many who believe in, and make use of its principles, are still 
afraid to avow the fact, from a dread of suffering in the esti- 
mation of their patients; but others are acquiring confidence 
in the force of truth, and proclaiming their convictions. The 
number of the latter is happily on the increase; but so many 
are still under the influence of apprehension, that it is those 
only who are either sufficiently acquainted with the subject 
to detect its features through the thin disguise, or are admit- 
ted to the confidence of the more cautious followers of Phre- 
nology, that can form a correct estimate of its actual progress. 
Being myself in the enjoyment of both of these means of 
judging, I have no hesitation in expressing my conviction that 
the new physiology of the brain is daily extending its influence, 
and that ere long all timid reserve will be thrown aside, and 
even credit be claimed by many for a conversion which they are 
still anxious to conceal. The indications to be derived from the 
state of the medical press, both in this country, in America, 
and on the Continent, lead to the same conclusion. In the 
United States and in France, especially, the principles of 
Phrenology are as unhesitatingly adoptcd in many practical 


works, as if their truth had never been doubted by any one. | 


In England also, they have found their way into many recent 
publications, where they can easily be recognised by those 
who have studied the subject. Among our professional pe- 
riodicals, again, the ablest and most influential of them all 
—Forbes’s British and Foreign Medical Review—has, within 
the last few years, and in several articles, enferced on its 
readers the necessity of investigating the phrenological phy- 
siology ; and for many years past, the Medico-Chirurgical 
Review and the Lancet, and more recently the Medical Times, 
have advocated still more strongly its claims to attention. I 
have reason to know, indeed, that the conductors of both the 
Lancet and Medical Times have recently expressed a desire 
to give their readers reports of phrenological lectures. Sig- 
nificant as these signs are, I must refrain from commenting 
farther upon them; your own reflection will suffice to elicit 
their meaning. 

It is often asked, of what use is Phrenology to the 
general public? Dr. Combe supplies the answer. 

What interest can Phrenology have for us, who also are 
invited to attend ? My answer is, that it has much. If 
Phrenology be true, it is destined one day to unfold the 
whole philosophy of human nature; and, therefore, to all 


who live in society, and wish either to improve themselves | 


or exercise an influence over others, Phrenology is of in- 
disputable use. By unfolding to us the nature and sphere 
of action of the different powers of intellect and moral 
feeling and their laws of operation, it throws a flood of 
light on the principles of education, on the moral govern- 
ment of the world, and on the means for elevating and 
improving the condition of all classes of society. In the 
regulation of our own conduct, in the training of our 
children, and in our whole social intercourse, whether for 


business or for pleasure, it steps in with a helping hand, of | 


which those who have experienced its efficiency can best ap- 
preciate the practical value. I could point to educators 
among yourselves who avow that they owe to its aid almost 
the whole of the superiority and success which have distin- 
guished their career; I could point to parents who have expe- 
rienced its blessings in the management of their families, and 
who would not give up its assistance for any consideration 
which could be offered to them; and, lastly (to come to my 
own experience), I have for many years declared that my ob- 
ligations to Phrenology both in my private and professional 
capacity, are very great—greater, indeed, than to any other 
single branch of science. When I began to avow belief in 
its doctrines at the outset at my career, I was warned that 
if I persisted in doing so it would prove an almost insur- 
mountable barrier in the way of my professional success. 
Trusting to the sustaining power of truth, I continued, ne- 
vertheless, to avow my convictions, and to advocate its 
cause, whenever the occasion required it ; and the result amply 
justified the reliance which I placed on the omnipotence 
and stability of truth. My advocacy of Phrenology did not 
prove any impediment in my professional career ; on the con- 
trary, it in many respects extended my field of usefulness, 
and greatly contributed to my happiness, by giving a more 
definite and consistent direction to the faculties which I 
possess. 


He warns his hearers against the supposition that the 
science is yet complete. Much remains to be learned. 


Let those, however, who are opposed to it, on the ground 
of its incompleteness, fairly try its merits even as it stands, by 
comparing them with those of any other philosophy or physio- 
logy of the brain, and we shall fearlessly abide by the result. 
Utility is a prominent characteristic of truth. Whatever is 
true, becomes of some use, even when imperfectly developed ; 
whereas error serves only to mislead, however ingeniously it 
| may be propounded. Tried by this test, there is this remarkable 
| difference between Phrenology and any other physiology of 
| the brain or philosophy of the mind that I ever heard of :—On 
| the one side, we have the direct and explicit testimony of phy- 
| sicians, moralists, philosophers, clergymen, lawyers, teachers, 
| parents, superintendents of asylums, prisons, and schools, mer- 

chants, students, and, in short, of numbers in all ranks and 
| professions, certifying, in strong terms, and from their own 
experience, that they have found Phrenology of great utility 
| in the practical business of life; whereas there is not, on the 
other side, so far as I am aware, a single instance of any one 
| volunteering similar testimony with regard to any other view 
of the functions of the brain, or any other philosophy of mind, 
from the days of Aristotle downwards. For my own part, I 
!am certainly within the mark when I say, that I have seen, 


| heard, or received explicit testimony to the practical advan- 
| tages of Phrenology from at least a hundred different persons, 
many of whose communications were by letter and from indi- 


viduals wholly unknown to me; and I know that other Phre- 





| 
| 


| nologists could state the same thing. How, then, are we to 
| account for this remarkable fact ? 


One passage more, and we close this useful lecture, 
recommending it to general circulation. 


But while I inculcate the necessity of patient inquiry, as the 
only means by which to acquire a competent acquaintance 
with the practical details and applications of Phrenology, I 
should be sorry were any one of you to be deterred from 
studying it by an exaggerated estimate of its difficulties. 
In this respect it possesses a great advantage over the or- 
dinary systems of mental philosophy, many of the doctrines 
of which are so abstract as almost to defy comprehen- 
sion. Even while I write, a document has been put into my 
hands, in which the superior intelligibility of Phreno- 
logy is so clearly stated, that I cannot do better than 
juse its words. The document referred to is a prospectus 
just issued by the Phrenological Society of Paris, offering 
a prize of 1,000 francs (called, from the name of the donor, 
the Prix Pecoul) for the best essay on the application of 
Phrenology to metaphysical analysis. After alluding to the 
contradictory vagueness of most metaphysical speculations, the 
writer continues :—‘‘ It is important to remark, that the pro- 
| positions of Phrenology concerning the nature of man, and 
| that of the animals most nearly allied to him, are precise, and 
have the great merit of resting upon real data, easily tested 
by facts which everybody can observe; while in the piiloso- 
phy of the schools, human nature remains an enigma, or at 
least a purely ideal conception, abounding so much in hy- 
potheses wholly unconnected with experience, that neither 
teacher nor moralist, nor judge nor legislator, can derive 
from them any of the principles which are so much wanted to 
guide them in the action they exercise on each other, on indi- 
viduals, and on society,’’ In the justice of these remarks I en- 
tirely concur; and I would add that, from the light which 
Phrenology throws upon many of the most intricate pheno- 
mena of human nature, there is scarcely any situation in which 
a man can be placed which does not afford opportunities for in- 
teresting and useful phrenological observation. From its very 
nature, it is in society and in our daily intercourse with the sick, 
and not in the closet, that we are to look for most of its evi- 
dences, and that we find ample scope for its applications ; and 
in this way it becomes an object of interest, and almost of 
amusement, in the very hours which would otherwise be 
often thrown away. Let no one, then, who is possessed of a 
strong love of truth, combined with even average powers of 
intellect, fear to engage in the study; for although, in its ap- 
plications to human improvement, Phrenology affords full 
scope for the exercise of the highest mental endowments ever 
vouchsafed to man, it also presents much that is at once intel- 
ligible, and in a high degree useful, to minds of an ordinary 
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calibre. I know some persons of this description who, by 
patient ce, have not only thoroughly mastered its 


principles, but succeeded in applying them in the affairs of 
every-day life with so much tact and success, as to have added 
largely to their usefulness, comfort, and happiness. 


Need we add that reports of the proceedings of Phre- 


nological Societies will be always welcome to us, and fin 
a place in this Journal of Mental Philosophy ? 


MESMERISM IN THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS. 


Tae Harveian Oration, annually read in honour of the im- 
mortal discoverer of the circulation of the blood, was on Satur- 
day delivered in the theatre of this college, by Dr. John Elliot- 
son, F.R.S. It is not generally known that Dr. Linacre, who 
was the principal founder of the College of Physicians, was in- 
debted to Cardinal Wolsey for the deed of incorporation from 
Henry VIII. to whom Linacre was principal physician. This 
celebrated man, to whom the medical profession is so singularly 
indebted, was the first president of the college, which office he 
held until his death, seven years afterwards, when he bequeathed 
the house the physicians had been accustomed to meet in to that 
body. From this house, however, the college afterwards re- 
moved to Amen-corner, where the distinguished subject of this 
oration had built a library and public hall, and four years after 
brought the deeds of his estate and presented them in person to 


the college, on which occasion he resigned the Professorship of | 
It was | 


Anatomy, which he had held for nearly forty years. 
during the delivery of these lectures, in 1615, that the immortal 
Harvey first promulgated his doctrines concerning the circula- 
tion ; no printed account, however, was put forth till 1628, when 


a small work dedicated to King Charles, to whom, as well as | 


King James, he was principal physician, was published at 
Frankfort. Few doctrines met with greater opposition than those 
which relate to the circulation of the blood. Harvey, however, 
had the satisfaction of seeing it received and established; the 
discovery was of such great importance to the whole art of 
physic, that as soon as men were satisfied, which they were in a 
few years, that it could not be contested, and after great fighting 
on the part of the discoverer, many put in for the prize them- 
selves, and many affirmed the discovery to be due to others, un- 
willing that Harvey should run away with all the glory. The 
learned Hobbes, who calls physicians the only true natural phi- 
losophers, says, ‘‘ The science of man’s body, the most profitable 
part of natural science, was first discovered with admirable sa- 
gacity by our countryman, Dr. Harvey, who is the only man I 
know that, conquering envy, hath established a new doctrine in 
his lifetime.’”” Yet the labour and application of twenty. five 
years were requisite to ensure the reception of his opinions. 
Some very curious preparations which he himself had made at 
Padua, where he graduated, and which most probably he exhi- 
bited to his class during his lectures or. the circulation, are now 
in the College of Physicians. They consist of six tables, or 
boards, upon which are spread the different nerves and blood- 
vessels, carefully dissected out of the body. These interesting 
relics had been carefully kept at Burleigh-on-the-hill, and were 
presented to the college a few years ago by the Earl of Win- 
chilsea, the direct descendant of the Lord Chancellor Notting- 
ham, who married the niece of the illustrious discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood. 

The oration, which was in very elegant Latin, was read by 
Dr. Elliotson. 

The learned gentleman commenced his oration in English, 
much to the surprise of his hearers, until they discovered he was 
only reading the following extract from Harvey’s will : 

‘To maintain friendship there shall be at every meeting once 
a month a small collation, as the president shall think fit, for 
the entertainment of such as come, and once a year a general 
feast for all the fellows ; and on the day of such feast there shall 
be an oration in Latin by some member, to be appointed by the 
sapere two eldest censors and two eldest <lects, so as not to 

appointed two years together, in commemoration of the bene- 
factors by name, and what in particular they have done for the 
benefit of the college, with an exhortation to others to imitate, 
and to the members to study and search out the secrets of na- 
ture by way of experiment, and for the honour of the profession 
to continue mutually in love.’’ 

‘«These,’’ said Dr. Elliotson, ‘‘ are the words in which Har- 
vey founded the annual oration, named from him, and which are 
extracted from a deed, dated June 21, 1656, conveying to Hene- 
age Finch and Jeffry Palmer the property before mentioned in 
Kent. The monthly ‘small collation’ is continued at the Co- 
mitia Minora in the form of coffee and cakes, the annual oration 
is continued in Latin, but the general feast has not been cele- 
brated for 20 years, the money 
tity for doing, to the solid purposes of the college, whose means 


g applied, as there is autho- | regu) 


have never been ample, and are all spent in the performance of 
what are its imperative duties. The words ‘ Benefactors by name, 
and what in particular they have done for the benefit of the col- 
lege,’ related evidently to those who had bestowed privileges or 
property upon the institution; and the college sanctioned this in- 
terpretation, by placing the names of such only on the tables 
hanging around the theatre, and which professed to contain the 
list of ‘ Benefactors.’’’ The learned orator then enumerated 
them, giving a short and interesting account of each, particularly 
the founders Linacre, Caius, Caldwall, and Harvey, to whom he 
paid some elegant encomia, stating that the brain of the illus- 
trious discoverer must have been of a superior composition and 
organization to those of Linacre and Caius, for he was edu- 
| cated precisely as they had been, was an excellent classic, 
| writing Latin fluently and elegantly, enjoying the ancient 
| poets to absolute rapture, and well versed in Aristotle and Galen; 
| yet he found no pleasure in books, as books, but only as the de- 
| positories of truth and genius, and therefore never rested with- 
| out testing the contents of scientific works, however reverenced 
| among the learned, by reference to nature herself. In Harvey, 
| the desire, the activity, and the power, in a high degree, were 
| happily united, and to them were added the most admirable moral 
| feelings. It was during the delivery of the Lumleyan lectures, 
in April, 1616, that Harvey announced the facts which at length 
led him to the knowledge of the circulation of the blood, whilst 
those in 1619 openly disclosed his convictions; but, obeying the 
precept of Horace, he did not print his discoveries till nine years 
more had elapsed, and then not in England, but as before-men- 
tioned, at Frankfort, when he had attained his 50th year. Then 
it was, that Harvey, like many other discoverers, met with de- 
termined opposition from his jealous, brethren, who would not 
examine for themselves, but stigmatized him as a fool; and the 
world, thinking that the doctors were quite able to judge philo- 
sophically, agreed with them, and did not consult him as before. 
His friend Aubrey states, in a manuscript preserved in the Royal 
Society, ‘‘He told me himself, that upon his publishing that 
book, he fell in his practice extremely,’’ and was lampooned from 
one end of Europe to the other, which induced him to retire into 
the country, where Dr. Ent, visiting him in his extreme old age, 
found him cheerful, and still investigating nature, but resolved 
to bestow nothing more upon an ungrateful profession. ‘* Do 
you wish me,’’ said Harvey, smiling, ‘‘to leave this. tranquil 
harbour, and trust myself again to the faithless ocean? You 
know what storms my former observations excited; it is better 
to study nature in privacy than, by publishing the fruits of hard 
toil, to stir up tempests which destroy all our peace and hap- 
piness for the future.’ He yielded, however, to the arguments 
of his friend, and gave to the world another treasure, the results 
of his inquiries on Generation. The learned orator then went on 
at considerable length, to shew how much the world are in- 
debted to the immortal genius, the subject of the oration. Dr. 
Elliotson then alluded to the opposition offered to all disco- 
veries, the use of Peruvian bark having met with the fiercest 
opposition from many of the profession. After it had 
sold at an enormous price, several thousand pounds weight 
of it lay in warehouses without a purchaser, and Cromwell 
was allowed by his physicians to die of ague rather than be 
permitted to take it. The orator then alluded to the opposition 
to the immortal Jenner, and other celebrated contributors to the 
advancement of medical science, concluding by observing, that it 
was most necessary at the present moment to bear these things 
in mind, when a body of facts is presented to us, not only in 
physiology and pathology, but of the very highest importance in 
the prevention of suffering under the hands of the surgeon and 
in the cure of disease. ‘‘ The chief phenomena,”’ said the learned 
doctor, ‘‘ are indisputable ; authors of all periods record them, 
and we all witness them ourselves. It was the imperative, the 
solemn duty of the profession anxiously and dispassionately to 
determine these points by experiments, each man for himself, 
as,’’ said the learned doctor, ‘‘ I have done for ten years, and 
fearlessly declare whether the phenomena, the prevention of pain 
under surgical operations, the production of repose and comfort 
in diseases, and the cure of many after all ordinary means has 
failed or not.’’ 

The conclusion of the oration was heard with marked and most 
profound silence and attention by every person present, no doubt 
much to the surprise of some, as it so distinctly alluded to Mes- 
merism, which it was considered would be a most objectionable 
subject to enter upon, and one calculated to rouse the feelings of 
a large audience, but on the conclusion Dr. Elliotson was greeted 
with loud and prolonged cheering ; after which the president and 
fellows entertained a large and distinguished party of visitors to 
dinner, where the learned orator’s health was proposed by the 
president, and responded to ina most cordialmanner. In return- 
ing thanks, the oratoralluded toa great numberof German degrees 
of medicine inundating this country, and which could be obtained 
by any person on payment of the fees, thereby greatly injuring the 

ar physician. The Dean of Westminster caused considera- 
ble laughter by stating that he had just received one of these 
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doctor’s degrees in medicine from the University of Bonn, which 
were so much spoken against by the learned doctor, but that he 
certainly would not injure the profession, of which the talented 
orator was so bright an ornament, by using it. 

Amongst the distinguished visitors present at the oration and 
dinner were observed the Bishops of Oxford and Glocester, Dr. 
Buckland, the Deans of Westminster and Chichester, Archdea- 
con Hale, the Vice-Chancellor of England, the Lord Chief Ba- 





ron, the Master of the Rolls, Baron Alderson, the Attorney-, 


General, Sir R. H. Inglis, bart. &c. 
—_—_s>— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sir,— During the past week, Mr. Hicks, who defeated 
Mr. RumsBatt, at Gloster, has delivered a course of lectures 
upon Mesmerism, at cur Literary Institution. The attend- 
ances were numerous and highly respectable. Mr, Hrcxs 
has evidently given his subject much close attention, and his 
experiments were of that character, that many of the most 
sceptical became believers. He mesmerised several persons 
living in the town, and one of them he deprived of the powers 
of speech, hearing, &c. when in the waking state; a patient 
from Bristol he put into a state of coma, then placed his 
neck ‘upon the back of a chair, and his feet on the back of 
another chair ; when thus lying horizontally, without any sup- 
port, save under his neck and feet, he (Mr. Hicks) stood 


upon his stomach for several minutes, and then jumped off; | 


upon two medical gentlemen trying the man’s pulse, they 
found that it had actually/owered two in the minute. Mr. 
Hicxs also raised and lowered the pulse seventeen by the 
passes; he stated that at Taunton, from whence he had just 
returned, he had succeeded in lowering a boy’s pulse from 
eighty-four to forty. These lectures have evidently given 


greater satisfaction than any public lectures that have been | 


given here upon this most important and interesting subject. 
T remain, Sir, 
S. D. Saunpers, Ivy Cottage, Bath. 








Hill, in the parish of Laycock, Wiltshire, gentleman (died 
14th September, 1829), and of HANNAH PreERceg, his 
wife, late of Gastard, parish of Corsham, Wiltshire (died 
17th March, 1834), or their issue, 

172. CHILDREN by the first marriage of the late JoserH AN- 
DREWS, formerly of Usher’s Quay, Dublin. Something 
to advantage. 

RoBERT HunNTER, who was in Trinidad, in the West In- 
dies, in 1826, and it is believed also in 1827; sonof James 
Hunter, grocer, Cowgate, Edinburgh, and AGNES RULE, 
his spouse; and the children of the said Robert Hunter, 
if any. 

174, Herr-at-Law of Josavua LAMBERT, of Armley, in the 
parish of Leeds, clothier (died 1833) ; IsAAc LAMBERT, 
the father of said Joshua Lambert, about sixty years ago 
was a clothier at Farnley, near Leeds, and afterwards 
died at Silver Royd Hill, in Armley, in the year 1816; 
and said Joshua Lambert married one Sarah Bartle, and 
lived near Leeds until the year 1820, when he was ap- 
pointed governor of the workhouse at Hunslet, where he 
died, and where his widow is still living. 

(To be continued weekly.) 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS.’ 


A stamped copy of Tur Critic sent by post to any Bock- 
seller, or keeper of a Circulating Library, for his own use, 
at the cost of the stamp and paper only, on payment of not 
less than half-a-ycar’s subscription (5s. 5d.) in advance, 
which may be transmitted in penny postage stamps. 

—o>— 
OPINIONS OF THE CRITIC. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Sir,—After what has been said by your many friendly 
correspondents, it is almost a work of supererogation for 
me to say anything in praise of your valued publication. I 


| may, however, be permitted to express my entire satisfaction 
| with the manner in which it is conducted, with the general 
| correctness of its dicta as to the merits of the various works 


MHeivs-at-aw, Wert of Hin, Ke. CHlanted. 


[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tne Critic from | 


the advertisements that have appearg in the newspapers during 
the present century. 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in a book kept 
at Tue Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. ‘To prevent impertinent 


The reference, wath the date and place of each | 


| passing under review, and with the very great and pal- 


pable improvement of the departments, both literary and 
typographical, which has struck me in comparing even the 


| latter with the former numbers of the volume just closed. 


curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the | 


publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inclosed.] 
161. 
Wickens, of Hackney, and Sarah Collins, formerly of 
Chelsea, or their representatives. Something to their 
advantage. 

2. Next or Kin of Tuomas De: late of New Bond- 
street, Middlesex, livery-stable keeper (died 24th July, 
1819), or their representatives. 

3. Next or Kin of ANN STEPHENS, late of Whitechapel- 
road, Middlesex, widow (died, 3rd August, 1834), or their 
representatives. 

. Next oF Kin of JAMes STEPHENS, late of Spitalfields 
Market, and of Whitecbapel-road, Middlesex, victualler 
(died 4th March, 1831), or their representatives. 

. Herr-at-Law and Next or KIn of RicHarp OAK- 
LEY, of Pen Park, in the parishes of Henbury and West- 
bury-upon-Frym, county Gloucester, gentleman. Died 
17th November, 1832. 

66. GrorGe OAKLey, brother of Richard Oakley, of Pen 
Park, in the parishes of Henbury and Westbury-upon- 
Frym, county Gloucester, gentleman, who died 17th No- 
vember, 1832, having charged his personal estate with an 
annuity of 30/, to his brother, George Oakley, then in New 
Brunswick, in Nova Scotia. 

Miss ELIZABETH HOWARD, formerly of Great Ormond- 
street, Middlesex, daughter and Heiress-at-Law of Ri- 
chard Howard, formerly of the same place, gentleman. 

Herr-AtT-Law of WILLIAM AYLEWAy, late of the parish 
of St. Mary, Haverfordwest, gentleman. Died April 
1832. 

9, NExT oF KIN of WILLIAM TATE, Jate of Queen’s-row, 
Pentonville, Middlesex, gentleman (died July 1827), and 
their representatives. 

. Herr or Hetrs-at-Law of SAMUEL SARJEANT, late 
of Rothwell, otherwise Rowell, in county of Northamp- 
ton, gentleman (died March 1832). 

. First Covsins of Toomas Pierce, late of Bowden 


ar 
N,; 


MATILDA SARAH WICKENS, daughter of the late Thomas | 
| ing employment. 


I am glad also to find an improvement in the quality of 
the paper in the late numbers. This struck me some time ago 
as the only thing requiring change, and I am glad to find 
that my objection has been fully anticipated. Wishing you 
increased success in your very arduous, yet no doubt gratify- 
I am, Sir, yours, &c, 
Joun Howte, 
Bookseller. 


Manchester, 
June 30, 1846. 
— 


LITERARY INTELGIGINCE. 


THE MESSRS. HARPERS’ PUBLISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT, NEW YORK. 

Dear Sir,—In a former letter I devoted a paragraph to 
the house of ‘‘ Harper and Brothers,’ the great publishing 
establishment of the Metropolis, and, indeed, of the Union. 
The extensive quotation of my remarks shews the eagerness 
with which any acknowledgment of the Harpers’ merit is caught 
up bya discriminating press; and I am sure that more copious 
information relative to the publishers of ‘‘ The Illuminated 
Bible,”’ and ‘‘ The Illuminated Shakspeare,”’ will not appear 
inopportune, when we remember the agg of their House; the 
immense number and variety of works which they have thrown 
broad cast over the whole land; the long array of authors, 
native and foreign, to whom they have afforded the materiel 
for ‘‘ sowing wide and deep enduring thought,’’ and the large 
share they have had in educating, and, corsequently, moulding 
the mind of the country.. To the mere wonder-seeker the 
house is a museum; to the statesman a grand reservoir of the 
past’s experience, from whence may be drawn principles for 
the fature; to the scholar a sure friend which affords his 
mental food; and to the Christian a fountain spring from 
whence flow the waters for ‘‘the healing of the nations.’ 
When our people are reminded that they are mainly indebted 
to the Harpers for the American editions of the works of Addi- 





son, Burke, Johnson, Abercombie, Mill, Goldsmith, Scott, 
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Bulwer, Alison, Michelet, Guizot, Hannah More, Wesley, Miss 
Edgworth, Mrs. Sherwood, Stephens, Anthon, Sparks, Pres- 
cott, Dana, and a host of others, who have exhibited the 
greatest excellence in their several departments; Isay, when 
they remember all these things, our people will not deny their 
weight of obligation, or charge me with bestowing injudicious 
praise. The prints of the Harpers have penetrated into every 
hamlet, school, and university of the land; and the gigantic 
energy of this one house has spread a net-work of mind, from 
Maine to the Floridas. Now, it is not so much the quantity 
of the Harpers’ operations as the quality that excites our 
admiration and commands our gratitude. It is something, 
and a very great something, too, that a house of this tremen- 
dous power has made it a cardinal principle to publish those 
works which gave the soundest views in philosophy and the 
most correct and elegant style in literature. The first book 
printed by the Harpers was ‘‘ Locke on the Human Under- 
standing.’’ When we look at the youth of our people and their 
institutions, the course of the house must assume, at once, a 
high importance. 

There is another circumstance connected with the Harpers 
which is of much interest; I mean their origin and rise. 
Both are peculiarly, (and may I not say gloriously ?) American. 
James, John, Joseph, Wesley, and Fletcher Harper, were 
poor boys, thrown at tender ages on their own resources, who 
sought the metropolis of their country ; thoroughiy mastered 
a laborious profession ; contended bravely against all difficul- 
ties, and in a comparatively short period erected a platform 
from whence they could send their influence into the hearts of 
millions of their countrymen. As a crowning honour, the 
head of the house was elevated by his fellow citizens to the 
chief magistracy of their city—the first city in the New World. 
In the municipal chair, whatever may have been or are his 
political predilections, James Harper showed himself a pure- 
hearted and cleay brained officer. A few words more before I 
give the statistics of the establishment—statistics which an 
accident threw in my way. The Harpers are found among 
the foremost in all benevolent movements ; and their generosity 
has become proverbial. Let the name of James Harper ap- 
pear in a call for a meeting of the citizens, or any civil, or re- 
ligious, or miscellaneous measure, and thousands feel a guar- 
antee of the propriety of the movement; let it be announced 
that he will preside, and you will be sure to find a very large 
and respectable assembly.—These Harpers are remarkable 
men—they have made a deep impression on the mind of the 
United States. A condensed description of the materiel 


which they employ must certainly interest your readers, es- | 


pecially when placed in juxta-position with the personel of 
other publishing establishments. Brockhaus House, at 


Leipzic, (the largest printing establishment in Europe) sterco- | 


types, manufactures paper, prints, and binds. 
325 hands, and issues, on an average, 110,000 sheets of 24 
pages per day. It has sold some 30,000 copies of the ‘‘ Con- 
versation Lexicon,’’ and 80,000 of ‘‘ Schiller.” 

Like the Chambers, of Edinburgh, and the Harpers; of 
New York, the Brockhauses have divided their establishment 
into several departments—each one being devoted to a dis- 
tinct branch of ‘‘the art.’”” The Messrs. Chambers occupy 
an immense building, 11 stories high, and are said to employ 
500 hands. Clowes’s great printing-office, Duke-street, Lon- 
don, employs 300 hands, und has 25 steam presses. The 


Penny Magazine, a work from this establishment, once ob- | 


tained a circulation of 100,000 copies. Dickenson’s printing 
House at Boston, and the ‘‘ Methodist Book Concern,’”’ of 
this city, are great forces, but are inferior in many respects to 
the Harpers. The Rotary Press of Dickenson’s establish- 
ment covers an area of 14,000 square feet; it is lighted by 
1,664 squares of glass, set in 100 windows. There are 10 
power presses worked by steam, and 11 by hand. Tie house 
has 400 different styles of type, weighing 30,000 lbs. and em- 
ploys 100 hands. The ‘‘ Methodist Book Concern” runs 
12 double cylinder presses, and employs about 300 hands.— 
The establishment of the Harpers has a still heavier machi- 
nery ; gives employment to 400 persons, including 95 girls; 
supports directly or indirectly (independent of authors) about 
1,600 persons, and occupies an immense area, equal to seven 
or eight large five-story houses. . One building five windows 
wide, and five stories high, extends from Cliff to Pearl (the 


It employs | 


on the Cliff, and there are still two more on the opposite side 
of the street, There are 19 double medium presses worked by 
steam, and 38 Napier presses, From 69 to 70 reams of 
paper are consumed per diem. The celebrated Bible absorbed 
6,000 reams. 
The fixtures, machinery, and tools in this Bindery are valued 
x 13,000 dollars. 52 barrels of flour are used, per annum, for 
aste, and 42 of glue. 18 tons of shaving are sold, per an- 
num, to the paper-maker which he uses in re-manufacture. 
730 packages of gold leaf; 1,200 dozen of sheep-skins ; 750 
pieces of muslin, of 40 yards square each; and 60 tons of 
paste-board are usedannually. Nearly twoand a half millions 
of volumes were thrown off during the last year. 800 pounds 
of metal are used weekly for casting—giving 41,600 pounds 
per annum. 500,000 pounds of stereotype, worth 7} cents 
per pound, the product of ten years, are stowed away in vaults, 
which extend, of course, under ground, from Pearl-street to 
Cliff-street. The whole quantity of stereotype deposited in 
these mental catacombs must be prodigious. There are from 
60 to 70,000 pounds of type in the composing rooms. About 
200,000 dollars are paid to clerks and hands per annum. A 
very onerous duty of the establishment consists in selecting 
works, both printed and MSS. for publication. This depart- 
ment is in part filled by Mr. Saunders, (a son of one of the 
largest and most intelligent London publishers.) Mr. S. 
unites to natural abilities of a high order, great experience and 
erudition. The whole buildings are owned by the Harpers, 
| and the stock in trade is certainly worth about 1,500,000 
i dollars. Some authors may well bles#the house—it has paid 
to Stephens about 50,000 dollars, to Prescott half tiat sum, 
| and to other writers, native and foreign, (among the latter I 
|may mention Bulwer) magnificent amounts. A large number 
| of the Harpers’ employees have been in their service twenty 
| years—that, since the commencement—an undeniable proof 
| this, of the brothers’ promptitude in business and kindliness of 
jheart. Such isa brief but correct account of this tremendous 
| establishment, whose iron hands are daily hurling thousands of 
truths over our land. What a mighty responsibility rests on 
|these publishers! But they have planted confidence, with 
| their own strong arms, in the bosoms of Att. May they go 
| on prospering and to prosper in one of the noblest works to 
| which the human intelligence can direct its energies !—the pro- 
| mulgation of science, literature, and religion. I cannot close 
this letter without quoting some lines, admirable in their spirit 
and truth, which were written on the head of the house—ex- 
Mayor Harper. 





*Tis thine to open on our country’s eyes 

Broad Learning’s wide and lovely Paradise— 

To give the glass of science to the soul, 

And shew how choral worlds harmonious roll ; 

And tliine to shew Benevolence the path 

Where she may check misfortune’s fery wrath ; 
But more than all!—’tis thine, pure Christian, thine, 
To battle nobly for Religion’s shrine: 

Go bravely, hopeful on—such labour is divine. 


| 
| 


| 
| aoe 
| Proressor Humpotpt.—This celebrated ‘vaveller, who 
| visited this country with the King of Saxony last year, and 
| who has been appropriately termed the circumnavigator of 
| science, has just had conferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
| Philosophy of the University of Erlangen; this honour has 
| been conferred on him by nineteen universities. 

| 

| 2h ox 

LIstT OF NEW Books. 


Anderson’s (Hans C.) The Nightingale and other Tales, trans- 
lated by C. Boner, with Illustrations by Count Pocci, sq. 
16mo. 6d. plain, 4s. 6d. cld. cl.—Algeria in 1845: A 
Visit to the French Possessions by Count St. Marie, post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cl.—Abbess of Shaftesbury, or the Days of John of 
Gaunt, fo. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.— Adam Blair and Matthew Wald, 
by Lockhart, 12mo. 3s. 6d. swd. 4s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Best’s (W.M.) Dictionary of English Law, Ancient and Modern, 
part I. 8yo. 3s. 6d. swd.—Bohn’s Standard Library, Vol. IX. 
‘* Beckmann’s History of Inventions,’ translated by W. 
Johnstone, new edit. revised and enlarged, Vol I. post Svo. 
3s. 6d. cl. 

Costello’s (Miss Louisa S.) Tour to and from Venice, by the 
Vaudois and the Tyrol, three plates, Svo. 12s. cl.—Christen- 
dom and Heathendom, or Sound and Sense, an Allegory, 


| 
| 
| 


20 
os. 





depth of four ordinary houses), two other buildings join this 


feap. Svo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
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Davidson’s Common Forms and Recitals in Conveyancing, royal 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Englishwoman’s Family Library, Vols. IV. and V. ‘‘ Ellis’s 
Family Secrets,’’ Vols. IJ. and ITI. feap. 5s. cl. 

Finden’s Landscape and Portrait Illustrations of Lord Byron’s 
Works, Part I. 4to. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Hay’s (D. R.) Nomenclature of Colours, 2nd edit. 4to. 35s. cl. 
—Hickes’ (Dr. G.) Devotions in the Way of Offices, with 
Psalms, Hymns, and Prayers, reprinted from edition of 1717, 
12mo. (is. cl.—Holy Bible, with 20,000 Emendations, by Dr. 
Conquest, People’s edit. 16mo. 5s. mor. ; royal 8vo. 8s. cl.— 
Hughes’s (Rev. T. S.) History of England, from accession of 
George III. to Q. Victoria, 3rd edit. 7 vols. Svo. 31. 13s. 6d. 

ds. 

-“— (H.) Outlines of French History, 2nd edit. 18mo. 1s. 
sw 


James’s (G. P. R.) Works, Vol. IX. ‘‘ Darnley,” medium 8vo. 
8s. cl.—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, People’s edit. Vol. X. 
feap. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Koubrakiewieg’s (M.) Revelations of Austria, edited by author 
of ‘* Revelations of Russia, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. cl. 

Life of a Negro Slave, re-edited by Mrs. Alfred Barnard, sm. 
8vo. 4s. cl.—Life of a Beauty, by author of ‘‘ Breach of Pro- 
mise, &c.’’ 3 vols. royal 12mo. 31s. 6d. bds.—London Cata- 
logue of Books published in Great Britain from 1814 to 1846, 
8vo. 28s. cl. 

Mackay’s (Dr. C.) Voices from the Crowd and other Poems, 
16mo. 1s. swd.—Modern Literature, part 1, ‘‘ Walpole’s (H.) 
— part 1, (to be completed in 12 parts) 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


swd. 

Nelson’s British Library, Vol. I. 12mo. 1s. cl. 

Punck, or the London’ Charivari, Vol. X. 4to. 8s. 6d. cl.— 
Pluvkett’s (Hon, E.) The Past and the Future of the British 
Navy, post 8vo. 7s. cl. 

Quinet’s (E.) pte from the Birth of Christ to the French 
Revolution, translated by C. Cocks, B.A. post Svo. 2s. swd. 
Ranking’s (Dr.) Half Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences, 
Vol. III. post 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Robinson’s (J.) Surgical, 
Mechanical, and Medical Treatment of the Teeth, post 8vo. 

10s. cl. 

Smith’s (Adam) Wealth of Nations, by J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 
new edition, 8vo. 16s. cl.—Stable-Talk and Table-Talk, by 
Harry Hie-over, Vol. II. with Portrait, Svo. 12s. cl.—Stan- 
dard Novels, Vol. CII. ‘‘ Belford Regis,’’ by Miss Mitford, 
feap. 6s. cl.—Second Love, and other Tales, from the Note 
Book of a Traveller, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Todd’s (Rev. Dr.) Six Discourses on the Apocalypse, S8vo. 
10s. 6d. cl.—Topic (The) Vol. I. small 4to. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Whittingham’s (Major) Personal Recollections of a Ten Months’ 
Residence in Berlin, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Re" aa 
BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Critic, stating prices. 

Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, a clean copy, either in cloth 

or bound, calf extra. 





Co Readers and Correspondents. 

We cannot insert, or notice in any way, any communication that is sent 
to us anonymously ; but those wbo choose to address us in confidemee 
will find their confidence respected. NEITHER CAN WE UNDER- 
TAKE TO RETURN ANY MANUSCRIPT WHATEVER, 

Pictor (Manchester).—‘ Payne Knight’s Analytical Enquiry into the 
Principles of Taste,’’ ‘* Gilpin on the Picturesque,” and “ Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ Discourses.”’ 

J.M. G. (Paisley).—We are not aware of any modern illustrated edition 
of Allan Ramsay’s works having pretensions to compare with Cun- 
ningham’s Burns. By far the best life of Burns is that by John Gib- 
son Lockhart, originally published in ‘‘ Constable’s Miscellany.” 








ERVOUSNESS—IMPORTANT and ORIGINAL 

; DISCOVERY.—GIVEN AWAY, a work on the History, Phy- 
siology, Treatment, and Cureof NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. Ground- 
less fear, mental depression, wretchedness, confusion, delusions, in- 
voluntary blushing, despair, blood to the head, dislike of society, 
thoughts of self-destruction, restlessness, languor, morbid irritability, 
and insanity itself, are —tanaioan important discovery. 

Apply to Mr. HENRY NEWTON, 7, Northumberland-street, Tra- 
falgar-square, London, inclosing one postage-stamp, for which the book 
will be forwarded free to every address, At home daily from 11 to 4, 
and in the evening from 7 to 9. No consultation fee. The remedies 
sent to all = of the world. References are permitted to numerous 
parties of the highest respectability who have been effectually and per- 
manently cured by Mr. Newton’s treatment after trying all other 
means in vain. The remedies are chiefly external, and will not interfere 
— business or pleasure, or injure the most delicate con- 

jon, 





| ad 





ERVOUSNESS.—The Nervous are invited to send 
to Mr. ADAMS for his pamphlet on the symptoms, treatment, 
and cure of nervous complaints, wee eee he will return post-pai 
on receipt of two stamps. Persons suffering from groundless fear, delue 
sion, ani ren inquietude, disinclination for society, study, busie 
ness, the overflow of blood to the head, head ache, giddiness, failure of 
memory, irresolution, and every other form of nervous disease, are in« 
vited to avail themselves of his never-failing remedy. The most deeply 
rooted symptoms are effectually and permanently removed without bleed- 
ing, blistering, or purging, and without hindrance to habits of business 
or pleasure, 


** We know of no deprivation so awful as the loss of nervous health ; 
and we consider the individual who has been so fortunate as to discover 
a remedy for nervous complaints and insanity a benefactor to his species, 
and entitled to public gratitude and private esteem.’’—Courier. 


Letters will be replied to without delay.—The remedies forwarded to 
all parts.—At home for consultation from 11 to 4; 23, Doughty-street, 


Mecklenburgh-sqaare, London. 
Nae EFFICACY of HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS, 


The Testimony of a Clergyman vouching to Eleven Cases of Cures by 
these wonderful Pills. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. George Prior, Curate of Mevagh, Let- 
terkenny, Carrigart, Ireland, 10th of January, 1846:—To Professor Hol- 
loway. ‘“‘ Sir,—I send you a crude list of eleven cases, all cured by the 
use of your Pills. I cannot exactly give you a professional name to the 
various complaints, but this I know, some of them baffled the skill of 
Derry and this county.” Ina previous letter this gentleman stated as 
follows :—‘‘ Within a short distance of my house resides a small farmer, 
who for more than twenty years has been in a bad state of health. Mrs, 
Prior gave him a box of the Pills, which did him so much good that I 
heard him say for twenty years past he never ate his food or enjoyed it 
so much as since taking your Pills. “* GeorGe Prior.” 


The above reverend and pious gentleman purchased some pounds’ 
worth of the Pills for the benefit of his poor parishioners. 


The Earl of Aldborough cured of a Liver and Stomach 
Complaint. 

Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated Villa Messina, 
Leghorn, 21st February, 1845 :—To Professor Holloway. ‘‘ Sir,—Various 
circumstances prevented the possibility of my thanking you before this 
time for your polit in ding me your Pills as you did. I now take 
this opportunity of sending you an order for the amount, and at the same 
time to add, that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver 
and stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home, and all 
over the continent, had not been able to effect ; nay, not even the waters 
of Carlsbad and Marienbad ! I wish to have another box and a pot of the 
ointment, in case any of my family should ever require either. 

** Your most obliged and obedient servant, 
(Signed) ** ALDBOROUGH.”? 


Sold at the establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
Temple-bar, London, and by most respectable druggists and dealers in 
medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following prices :— 
1s. 1dd., 28. Od., 4s. 6d., 1ls., 228., and 33s. each box. There is a con 
siderable saving by taking the larger sizes. 


Directions for the guidance of patient in every disorder are affixed 
to each box. 














OMPOSITION for WRITING! with STEEL 

PENS.—STEPHENS’S WRITING FLUIDS comprise the most 

splendid and durable colours, and the most indelible compositions, which 
art can produce ; they consist of— 

A Blue Fluid, changing into an intense black colour. 

Patent Unchangeable Blue Fluid, remaining a deep blue colour, Two 
sorts are prepared, a light and a dark blue. 

A superior Black Ink, of the common character, but more fluid. 

A superior Carmine Red, for contrast writing. 
~. Liquid Rouge Czrmine, for artists and contrast writing, in glass 

ttles. 

A Carbonaceous Record Ink, which writes instantly black, and being 
ee against any chemical agent, is most valuable in the prevention of 
rauds. 

Marking Inks for linen, select steel pens, inkholders. 

Prepared by HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, No. 54, Stamford- 
street, Blackfriars-road, London ; and sold by stationers and booksellers, 
in bottles, at 3d., 6d., 1s. and 3s, each. 

CAUTION.—The Unchangeable Blue Fluids are patent articles; the 
Public are therefore cautioned against imitations, which are infringe- 
ments ; to sell or use which is illegal. 

Also, purchasers should see that they are not served with the Blue 
a of the Unchangeable Blue, as these articles are often con- 
founded. 


N.B.—Black Ink, and Imitations of the above articles, are constantly 
pe | announced as new discoveries, but, on examination, they will be 
found to have some new name only. 

Also to Engineers, Draughtsmen, &c, Stephens’s RULING and 
MECHANICAL DRAWING IN K for Engineers, Artists, and Designers. 
This article will be found superior to the best Indian Ink for the above 
P oses. It does not smear with India-rubber, or wash off with water. 

t flows freely from the drawing-pen, and never corrodes or encrusts it. 
It may be used on a plate or slab, with a camel’s-hair brush, diluting it 
with water, or thickening it by drying, as required. It has the advantage 
of being ready for immediate use. 

Sold in conical-shaped bottles, convenient for using from without any 
stand, by the inventor, Henry Stephens, 54, Stamford-street, Blackfriar’s- 
; and by booksellers and stationers, at 6d. each. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
Positively the last Week but one of 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
Promenade and Boxes, One Shilling. . 
h JULLIEN has the honour to announce, that in 
@ consequence of his Provincial Engagements he is compelled 
to terminate the present Series of Concerts at the END OF NEXT 
WEEK, viz. on SATURDAY, JULY 18th; the present is therefore 
most positively the Last Week but one. During this week M. Jullien 
has dedicated three evenings to the Benefits of the THREE GREATEST 
VIOLINISTS now existing in Europe, viz. Signor SIVORI, Mons. 
SAINTON, and Mons. VIEUXTEMPS; and as two of these distin- 
guished Artistes are about to leave this country for lengthened periods 
(if not permanently), these occasions will most probably be the last on 
which they will be heard in England. 

MONDAY, July 6, the Programme will include the Grand Fantasia 
from ‘‘ I Lembardi;’’ a Solo by Herr Keenig ; the Overture to Oberon ; 
Die Fahenwacht, by M. Prospere, on the new instrument, the Serpent- 
cleide; Mozart’s Grand Jupiter Symphony; a Solo, by M. Baumann; 
the British Navy Quadrille, together with several favourite Valses, 
Polkas, &c. &c. &. On WEDNESDAY, July 8 (by particular desire), 

SACRED MUSIC, 

The first part of the Programme will consist entirely of Sacred Music, 
and be selected from Haydn’s celebrated Oratorio ‘‘ The Creation,” 
“The Stabat Mater,’? &c. &c. the Voice parts being performed by 
Messrs. Barret, Baumann, Prospere, Lazarus, Kenig, &c. &c. on their | 
respective instruments. The Second Act Miscellaneous. 

THE BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 

On FRIDAY, July 10th, the Ist part of the Programme will be en- 
tirely selected from the Works of Beethoven, and embrace the principal 
Pieces performed at the Beethoven Festival, held during last winter, 
including the Grand Symphony in C Minor (the complete work); the 
celebrated Valse, Le Desir, with variations for all the Ist Violins, all the 
Tenors, all the Violincellos, and all the Double Baases ; ‘‘ Kenn’st du das 
Land,’’ by Herr Keenig; the Overture to Fidelio, &c. &c, The Con- 
cert commencing each Evening at Eight, and terminate before Eleven. 

Promenade and Boxes, 1s.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, 
10s. 6d., 1/. 1s., and 12, 11s. 6d. 


GRAND BAL MASQUE. 

N JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE, MON- 
ca @ DAY, JULY 20th, 1846.—M. JULLIEN has the honour to 
announce, that his Concerts will positively terminate on Saturday, July 
18, and that his Grand Bal Masge (the only one this season) will take 
place on the following Monday, July 20. Every preparation is being 
made to render this entertainment in all respects equal, if not superior, 
to M. Jullien’s former Balls. The decorations, both Illuminative and 
Floral, will be on a scale of profuse grandeur, and the Band, as an ‘‘ Or- 
chestre de danse,’’ be perfect in its constitution.—Tickets for the Ball, 
10s. 6d. The prices of admission for spectators (for whom the audience 
portion of the Theatre will as before be set apart), will be as on former 
Oceasions, viz. Dress Circles, 5s. ; Boxes, 3s.; Lower Gallery, 2s. ; Upper 
Gallery, 1s.—Private Boxes, from 3/, 3s. upwards. Persons taking Pri- 
vate Boxes will have privilege of passing to and from the Ball Room 
without extra charge. 


SIGNOR SIVORI’S BENEFIT. 











IGNOR SIVORI most respectfully begs to inform 

the Nobility and Gentry, that in consequence of his early departure | 

from England, he has made arrangements with M. Jullien to give a | 

Public BENEFIT CONCERT, at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, on | 

TUESDAY next, JULY 7th, on which occasion he will be assisted by 

M. Jullien’s c: lebrated Orchestra, and several other Artistes of eminence. 

Signor SIVORI will perform Two entirely New Solos, and a Duet Con- 

certante with Mons, Piatti, the celebrated Violincellist.—Admission to 

the Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. ; Boxes and Promenade, 1s.; Private Boxes, 
11, 11s, 6d., 12. 1s., and 10s. 6d, 


M,. SAINTON’S BENEFIT. 





ONSIEUR SAINTON has the honour to state, that | 

his BENEFIT will take place at the above Theatre, on THURS- | 

DAY next, July 9th, on which occasion he will endeavour to present to | 

his Visitors a most attractive Programme, the full particulars of which | 

will be advertized in due time. The usual prices of admission to M. | 

Jullien’s Concerts will be preserved, viz.—Promenade and Boxes, 
One Shilling; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, 1/. 1s. and 10s. 6d. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF M, VIEUXTEMPS, 
SATURDAY, JULY lirn. 


M VIEUXTEMPS has the honour to acquaint the 
@ Nobility and Publicin general, that the CONCERT at 
Covent-garden Theatre, on Saturday, July 11th, will be for his BENE- 
FIT, M. Vieuxtemps will be assisted by several Artistes of first-rate 
celebrity, whose names, together with the music to be performed, will be 
duly announced. Prices of Admission :—Pr de and Boxes, One 
Shilling; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. ; Private Boxes, 1/. 1s. and 10s. 6d. 

















DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 
(300 PO pocket r DEIN 1s.; by post 1s. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 
By R. J, CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &e. 
Contents :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and acontented mind. By an observance of the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may ire the greatest t of phy- 
sical happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 
Tobe had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 








a direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 21, Arundel- 


Just published, price 2s. 
OLMAN’S MAGAZINE,—No. XVII. 
Edited by MILES GERALD KEON, Esq. 
CONTENTS : 
The last of the Bonapartes. 
Gleanings in the Green Isle. Letter VIII. 
Sick Calls, No. III. The Infidel, by the Rev. E. Price. 
On the Ceremonies and Observances of the Olden Time. 
The Prospects of Agriculture, by Edward Hurst, Esq. 
Father Plowden’s Account of the Preservation of the 
Society of Jesus in the Rnssian Empire. 
Gregory XVI. and the Conversion of England by the 
ditor, 
Catholic Monthly Correspondence and Intelligence. 
London: C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 
Cumming, Dublin ; Stevenson, Edinburgh; Booker, Liverpool; and 
all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 10s. 6d. each volume, — 
HE FAITH OF CATHOLICS on certain Points 
of Controversy, Confirmed by SCRIPTURE, and attested by the 
FATHERS of the FIRST FIVE CENTURIES OF THE CHURCH, 
Revised and greatly enlarged. By the Rev. J. WATERWORTH, in 
three volumes, 8vo. cloth lettered. 
CONTENTS: 

Volume the First.—The Rule of Faith ; the Authority of the Church ; 
the Marks of the Church— Unity, Visibility, Indefeetibility, Apostolicity, 
Catholicity, Sanctity ; the Roman Catholic Church; the Scriptures ; the 
Church, the Expounder of Scripture; Private Judgment; Apostolical 
Tradition ; the Councils. 

Volume the Second.—The Primacy of St. Peter and of his Successors ; 
Baptism; Confirmation; the Eucharist; Discipline of the Secret; the 
Liturgies ; Communion in One kind; Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Volume the Third. — Penance, Contrition, Confession, Satisfaction ; 
Indulgencies; Purgatory; Extreme Unction; Holy Orders; Celibacy 
of the Clergy; Matrimony; Relics; Invocation of Angels and Saints ; 
Precepts of the Church; Fast of Lent; Ceremonies ; Sign of the Cross ; 
Holy Water, &c. 

London: Charles Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 
Now ready, in one vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
N ANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING, intended 
Bi for the Use of Metallurgists, Captains of Mines, and Assayers 
in General; with a copious Table, for the purpose of ascertaining in 
Assays of Gold and Silver the precise amount in ounces, pennyweights, 
and grains, of Noble Metal contained in one ton of ore, from a given 
quantity. By JOHN MITCHELL, 
Member of the Chemical Society. 
London: H. Bailliere, Publisher, 219, Regent-strect. 


ARDENING FOR THE MILLION.—The four- 
teenth reprint of this universally — Manual of Cottage and 
Villa Gardening, is now publishing, price 6d. 

GLENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK.—A reprint of this 
unique work is just ready, price 1s., with the only list ever published of 
the Nurserymen of Great Britain, and authentic lists of a few of the best 
fruit-trees, flowers, plants, and vegetables, in cultivation. 

The GARDENERS’ GAZETTE, the original Garden News- 
paper, established, 1837, three years before it was imitated, is published 
every Saturday, price 6d., to go free by post. 

The FARMERS’ JOURNAL, published by the Proprietor 
of the GARDENERS’ GAZETTE, is incorporated with it, and forms part 
of it. The official report of all the proceedings of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, appears in the GARDENERS’ GAZETTE and 
FARMERS’ JOURNAL, every Saturday. 

Orders for either, or all the above, are received by every Newsman 
and Bookseller. Advertisements for either, and all communications to 
the Editor, to be addressed to Mr. Glenny, at the Horticultural Agency 
Office, 420, Strand. 




















IAMOND DUST, DIRECT FROM THE MINES. 
—Genuine DIAMOND DUST, for giving instantaneously the 

keenest edge to the bluntest razor or knife, is now regularly imported 
direct from the mines of Golconda, the Brazils, and the Uralian Moun- 
tains, and may be had at the wholesale depdét, 1, Angel-court, Strand, 
London, in rosewood boxes (with instructions), at Is., 2s. 6d., 5s. and 
10s. 6d. each : and at the various agents throughout the world.—‘‘ The 
peculiarity of this dust is, that it is the hardest of all mineral sands, as 
the diamond itself is the hardest of all mineral substances. A diamond 
isonly cut by a diamond, but it is sometimes split, in order to perfect its 
geometrical symmetry. Sometimes, by this process, small flakes or 
points are taken off. These flakes are used for various purposes in the 
arts, such as drilling holes in glass and precious stones, or in engraving 
on hard substances. That which makes the price of cameos so great is 
not merely the ‘labour of the manufacturer, but the quantity of diamond 
dust that is used in getting up the surface and points of the head or 
figure represented. In cutlery, diamond dust has been very little used 
until recently. Emery has been the chief substance used for polishing. 
but emery isnot hard enough to do more than polish when applied even with 
severe friction. It willnot, like diamond dust, give an edge and sharpen. 
Besides, emery is affected by various causes—climate, &c. It loses its power 
even to polish under some circumstances. Not so with diamond dust. 
Though it affects other minerals it cannot be affected by any other. Over 
steel it has a peculiar power, p ing not only a kneen edge to a most 
perfect razor, but a uniformity in the keenness that establishes it as supe- 
rior to all known substances for sharpening purposes. There are many 
things that will sharpen a knife or a razor for awhile, eventually roundi 
the edge, but diamond dust alone prevents the edge from rounding, 
re-sets the edge.’’— Times. 

Parties using the Diamond Dust will never require to have their razors 
set or ground, the use of the hone being y unnecessary. 
Shippers and country agents supplied on liberal terms. Either of the 
Boxes will be transmitted free to any part of the country. Wholesale 
Depot, 1, Angel-court, opposite Somerset-house, Strand, London. 
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THE CRITIC. 








sPiscellaneous. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The Twelfth Annual Exhibition is now open at 
their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace, from 9 o’clock till 
dusk. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
James Faney, Secretary. 





R. BEARD’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PO 

ESTABLISHMENTS are at 85, King William-s , Cit : 

34, Parliament-street, Westminster ; and the Royal Polytechnic In- 

stitution, Regent-street, where specimens of the great improvements in 

colouring, recently introduced by Mr. Beard, the sole patentee of the 

Daguerreotype, and which have been honoured by the eulogiums of all 
the leading journals, may be seen. 7 . 

Applications for licences to be made at 85, King William-street. 


RAIT 





GENUINE HAVANNAH CIGARS. 
DWIN WOOD, 69, King William-street, City, 


begs to inform the admirers of a Finst-rate Havannan 
CiGarR, that they will find at this establishment the largest and choicest 
assortment in London, selected with great care by an experienced Ma- 
nufacturer in Havannah, and consigned direct to the advertiser. The 
Stock comprises the first qualities from the manufactories of SILVA & 
CO. Cabana, Woodville, Norriega, La Unions, Regalia, &c.; some very 
superior Old Principes, Government Manillas, and Planchadas; Bengal 
and Porto Rico Cheroots, with every other description now in demand. 
A large and select stock is always kept in bond, from which Gentlemen 
going abroad can at all times make their own selection. 
Annexed is a list of oe present prices for cash :— . 
s. d. s. d. 
British Havannahs....12s. to 16 0 
Porto Rico Cheroots .. 9s. to 12 0 
12 0 
35 


Genuine Havannahs 

Ditto, superior. . 

Ditto, the finest imported.... 
Ditto, Old Principes 


Regalias 
Bengal Cheroots . 


Chinsurah, or Bengal, ditto. . 
King’s 
Queen’s 28 0 
The ‘ Far-famed” Old Cu- 

bas 1 


Wholesale, retail, and for exportation. 
A Post-office Order is requested with Country orders. 





ROWLAND’S UNIQUE PREPARATIONS. 


(Under the patronage of the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe, 
and universally preferred.) 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for the Growth, 


Preservation, and for Beautifying the Human Hair. Price 3s. 6d. 
—7s. Family Bottles (equal to four small) 10s. 6d. and double that 
size 21s. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, for improving and beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, for the Teeth 
and Gums. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

CAUTION.—Spurious compounds are frequently offered for sale under 
the same names (some under the implied sanction of Royalty), the labels, 
bills, and advertisements of the original articles are copied, and either a 
fictitious name, or the word ‘‘Genuing,’’ is used in the place of 
* ROWLAND’S,’® — It is therefore imperative on purchasers to see that 
the word ‘‘ ROWLAND’S”’ is on the wrapper of each article, For the 
protection of the public from fraud and imposition, the Hon. Commis- 
sioners have directed the Proprietors’name and address to be engraved 
on the Government stamp, thus—A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton 
Garden, which is affixed.on the KALYDOR and ODONTO, 

Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
*,* All others are Fraudulent Counterfeits ! 


PHew Publications. 


—_—— 


Royal 18mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
DICTIONARY of the SCOTTISH LANGUAGE, 
comprehending all the words in common use, in the writings of 
Scott, Burns, Wilson, gif &e. 
By Captain THOMAS BROWN, M.W.S. &c, 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
“Tt will no doubt remain a perpetual accompaniment to libraries 
which contain such works.”’—New Quarterly Review. 





Royal 18mo. with Twelve Steel Plates, containing 254 figures, price 5s. 


i. cloth boards. 
es OF FOSSIL CONCHOLOGY, 
By Captain THOMAS BROWN, 

Honorary Secretary Manchester Geological Society, &c. &c. 
Smith, Elder and Co. London. 





NEW WORK ON MESMERISM. 
This Day is published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. — ; 
ESMERISM in INDIA; and its Practical Appli- 
cation in Surgery and Medicine. 
By JAMES ESDAILE, M.D. 
Civil Assistant Surgeon, H.C.S. Bengal. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OPERATIVE, 
AND ARTIST. 
LASSIC and ELIZABETHAN.—The BUILDER, 


No. 178, for July 4, price 3d., contains :—Study of Classic Archi- 
tecture recommended ; a Word of Advice on Self-conceit— Restoration in 
Oxford—Water: House-supply: Drainage— Font from Herne Church, 
with an Engraving —Improper fixing of Balconies—Progress of the 
Houses of Parliament—Elizabethan Architecture from Crewe Hall, with 
Illustrations—Foreign Architectural Intelligence—Canvassing Architects 
—Metropolitan Improvements—Liverpool Town Hall Decorations—The 
Art-Union Question—The Public Bath Movement—Improvements in 
the Electric Telegraph—Resistance to Railway Trains—Notices of Con- 
tracts, Timber Sales, &c. 

‘ A journal of deserved repute, and very useful to the architect, engineer, 
operative, and artist.” * * * “This periodical fully sustains its 
title ; and must prove of immense value as well as an agreeable com- 
panion to all who are engaged in architectv gi ing, or the fine 
arts.’’— Despatch. 

 Ably conducted.”’—Felia Farley’s Bristol Journal. 

“This is a most valuable periodical, devoted to the useful sciences 
of engineering and of architecture, and embracing the wide range 
of subjects which those sciences, with their sister arts, present. So great, 
indeed, is the variety of topics treated of, and in so interesting a manner, 
that it is calculated to find its way among great numbers of the intelli- 
gent ofall classes, who, even if not directly connected with any of the 
avocations with which this periodical is most chiefly associated, feel an 
interest in what has such strong affinity with the most beautiful of the 
arts, and is so closely connected with the common objects, and the daily 
exigencies of the world around us. Its low price brings it within the 
reach of the operatives ; while the nature of its contents commends it to 
the more intellectual of all elasses.’’—Newspaper Press Directory. 

* A well conducted journal.’’— Literary Gazette. 

** An excellently conducted journal.”’"—The Edinburgh Weekly Re- 
gister. 








ire, 


Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 





THE NEW EDITION is now ready of the 
ONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, with their 


Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names, thoroughly revised and 
corrected, from 1814 to 1846. Price 28s, 





PURE NERVOUS OR MENTAL COMPLAINTS, CURED ONLY 
BY REV. DR. WILLIS MOSELEY. 


URE NERVOUS or MENTAL COMPLAINTS 
were never cured by any with certainty till the Rev. Dr. Willis 
Moseley cured, himself, and he is the only person now Who understands 
or can, cure mental disease as certainly as bodily complaints are cured by 
other persons. Dr..W. M. has been in the habit of doing this for-thirty 
years, and out of 12,000 applicants in the last twelve years knows not 
twenty uncured who have followed his adviee. Depression of spirit, in- 
guictnde, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, dislike of society, unfitness 
orfstudy, thoughts of self-destruction, and insanity itself are most.speedily 
cured by the EXTRA MEANS of cure at his house, and with go less cer- 
tainty, but not as soon, at their own.. The means of cure are sent to all 
parts. .A NEW PAMPHLET for NOTHING, with cases, testimonials, 
symptoms, cures, &c. will be sent to. any address, and. franked home, if 
oné stamp is enclosed. At home from 11 to 3, 18, Bloomsbury-street, 
Beuford-square. 





O ADVERTISERS AND PARTIES REQUIR- 
ING AGENTS FOR THE CHANNELL ISLANDS,—The 
GUERNSEY SUN, published weekly, contains the Latest English and 
Local News. Terms, Single Number, 14d.; per Quarter, 1s. 6d.; per 
Annum, 5s.; payable in advance. The large cireulation of this Journal 
in England, in addition to, the local sale, and advertisements being free 
from duty, renders it a very advant: di for advertising. 
Agencies of all kinds for the Channel Islands undertaken. Post-office 
orders payable to Chapman and Co. Sun Office, Guernsey, where all com- 
munications addressed to the Editor may be made. 


This paper may be sent through the post to any part of the United 
of charge, 





Kingdom free 





'T. Hodgson, 13, Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers, 
Just published, price 2s, 6d. 
ay ar EDUCATION OF TASTE. 
A SERIES OF LECTURES. 
By WILLIAM MACCALL. 

Contents :—1. Introductory—2. The Nature of Taste—3. The Culture 
of Taste—4. Taste and Religion—5. Taste. and Morality—6. Taste and 
Politics—7. Taste and Manners—8, Concluding Remarks. 

By the same Author, . 

The CREED of A MAN. A Summary of the System of In- 
ge In Thirty-three Propositions ; with Introductory Maxims. 
Price 4d. 

The ENDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. A Lec- 
ture. Price 6d. 

The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY. 
Price 6d. 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMERCIAL RE- 
STRICTIONS. A Discourse. Price 3d. 

The AGENTS of CIVILIZATION. 
Price 3s, 6d. 

Contents: 1. Introductory—2. The Hero—3. The Poet—4. The Priest 
—5, The Artist—6. The Prophet—7. The Philosopher—s. The Apostle 
—9. The Martyr—10,., Concluding Remarks. 

Chapman, Brothers, 121, Newgate-street. 


A Discourse. 


A Series of Lectures. 
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